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Removal. 


The office of the Wrexkry Recrtsrer is removed 
ig No. 29, south Calvert-street, third door above 
Water-street, only a few steps from the old stand. 

ry’ °,° 5) 
The “Exposition.” 

Jt was our wish and hope that the whole of this most 
interesting paper should have been presented to 
our readers at once. But on calculating its con- 
tents, we find that, even by the aid of the sue- 
PLEMENT {‘vhich accompanies this number,) we 
could not get it in, unless by a free use of our 
small type—which answers a good purpose as to 
things of record, but does not do weil for articles 
desired to be read by all. It is, however, so ar- 
ranged that when the Reeisrt’% is bound; an 

_ interruption of the essay wiil fot occur. 

The report of the legislature of Pennsylvania on the 
proposed amendments of the constitution by the 
Hartford convention, &c. will also claim a stvious 
perusal. It abounds with interesting facts. 
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Senate of Pennsylvania, 1815. 


The committee, to whom were referred two commu- 
nications from the governors of Conhecticut and 
Massachusetts, inclosing certain amendments to 
the constitution of the United States, © 
: REPORT : 

That they have given to the proposed amendments 
the matiire consideration to which they are entitled, 
no less from their intrinsic importance, than from 
the great national crisis in which they were origi- 
nally projected. As the amendments, moreover, 
embrace several very essential alterations in the po- 
litical charter of the union, and as the committee 
will be obliged to offer a reluctant dissent to all 
of them, it will not be superfluous to explain; some- 
what in detail, the reasons of their decision. In the 
properity of this course they acquiesce with less re- 
luctance; since, whatever may be thought of the 
conduct of this state, in thus re-examining the 
foundations of the public liberty, she may at least 
re the privilege of giving an impartial opinion on 
them. 

The amendments, as far as they effect local inter- 
ests, relate chiefly to the slave representation; the 
creation of new states; the restraints on commerce; 
and the restriction, by geographical boundaries, of 
the choice of the president. Pennsylvanja has scarce- 
dy any slaves; she is at once agricultural as well as 
commercial; her relative importance tan be but lit- 
tle effected by the addition of riew states; and, du- 
ring the whole history of her connection with the 
“mon, content with fulfilling all her duties to it, 
she has neither claimed nor courted the elevation of 
any of her citizens to the chief magistracy. She 
tay therefore confidently appeal to her history and 
ver situation, to vindicate her from the suspicion of 
yielding up her judgment to the influence of in- 
\erested motives. 

The first amendment is in these words: 

- Representatives and direct taxes shall be appor- 

“ioned among the several states, which may be in 
itded within the,Union, accofiing ‘to their respec- 

4. d . 
YOu. VII : 





tive number of free persons, including those bound 
to service fora term of years, and excluding Indians 
not taxed, and all other persons.” 

The object of this amendment is to exclude from 
the list of mhabitants, conferring the right of repre- 
sentation, three-fifths of the slaves within the Union. 
It cannot be concealed, that this subject is surround- 
ed by difliculties, and originally presented important 
obstacles to the union. It was contended then, as 
it is still asserted, that this vo ge a race of beings, 
degraded alike by intellect and cosdition, could not 
be consideted above the animals which labored by 
their side; that they were not admitted by their 
owners to any share of political power in the states 
where they resided; that they could not therefore, 
with propriety, be intruded into any participation of 
power, with freemen; that in short they should be 
regarded as property, not as persons. 
it was then answered, as it may still be argued, 
that the states not burdened with this species of in- 
habitants, the states which had always professed to 
regard slaves as men whose bondage was oppression, 
should not be the first to degrade them to the rank 
of mere cattle; that the general principle of the con- 
federation was, to apportion representatives among 
the states according to inhabitants; that, if the 
southern states chose to give their slaves the privi- 
lere of voting, or placed them on the footing of 
bound-servants, they would be entitled to represen- 
tation according to their full numbers; and that the 
refusal to their slaves, of that privilege was like the 
qualification of property required in some other 
states, a mere municipal regulation, with which the 
union had no concern. 

This reasoning satisfied the framers of the consti+ 
tution. They thought wisely, that slaves were to 
be considered partly as property, and partly as per- 
sons; and that it would be umjust to condemn their 
owners to taxation on their account, without some 
indemnity. They, therefore, compromised the con- 
flicting opinions. They agreed to consider the slaves 
as men, but as men whose value the loss of freedom 
had depreciated; and, mingling the hopes of power 
with the chances of taxation, they decided, that 
three-fifths only of these unfortunate beings should 
enter into the computation of representatives. 

Nearly thirty years have elapsed, since this ar 
rangement received the sanction of the statesmen of 
that dav. It is now proposed to change it. The great 
object of inquiry therefore should be; whether, in 
the progress of time, this compact, which then 
seemed fair atid equal, has disappointed the hopes, 
of Violated the rights, ar wounded the imterest, of 
one of the parties. 

Now it does notappear, that either the slaves or 
the slave representation has increased in a propor 
tion unexpected as oppressive. The black population 
now does not bear a greater proportion to the white, 
than it did in 1790. On the contrary, the number of 
slaves, and of course the power they confer, is ace 
tually decreasing in proportion to the whites. In 
1790, the slaves were 697,697, out of 3,929,526, 
more than a ffthof the whole population. In 1810, 
they were 1,191,365, out of 7,239,903, not quite @ 
sixth. And the decrease must soon be greater, as the 
importation of slaves, which was allowed during 





zighteen years of this period, is now prohibited, 
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Among the slave-holding states themselves, the 
progress of the black and white populstion has been 
steady and equal. The census of 1790 gave to the 
states of Delaware, Maryland, Virginia (including 
Kentucky) North-Carolina, South-Carolina, and 
Georgia, 653,910 slaves, out of| 1,916,481 mbabi- 
tants; being 46,000 more than a third. The census 
of 1800 gave to the same states and Tennessee (then 
first enumerated separately) 853,801 slives, out of 
2,613,057 inhabitants; 41,000 less than a third. The 
census of 1810 gave to the same sates, including 
Orleans, 1,133,290, cut of 3,395,684; 19,000 more 
than a ¢hird. It would not seem, ther fore, that the 
slaves have increased, either as respects tlie union at 
large, or the white population of the slave-holding 
states themselves, with so disproportionate a rapi- 
dity as to derange tiie balance of power established 
by the constitution. 

This may be seen, by comparing the relative 
strength of the representation caused by the slaves. | 
Vhe 697,697 slaves, of 179C, furnished according to | 
the ratio of one representative to 33,000 of three- 
fifths of them, twelve representative out of one hun- 
dred 2nd six, the whole number of members of con- 
gress; the 896,849, of 1800, by the same ratio, 
furnished sixteen out of one hundred and forty-two; 


— 
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power, therefore, is in the senate; and it is there 
that the complaining states actually enjoy an atople 
indemnity for all the inequalities in their represen- 
tation. 

The committee reluctantly adveri to 2 topic of so 
much delicacy; but, since they have been tempted 
into the discussion by the complaints of other states, 
they cannot disguise their conviction, that the true 
sufferers in the confederacy, those who alone have 
cause to lament tke disproportion between their 
strength and their power, are the large middle states. 

The theory of state sovereignty bas assigned to 
each an equal power in the senate; but, in practical 
legislation, the exercise of that power is in the 
highest degree unequal. ‘the state of Connecticut, 
of Vermont, or of New-Hampshive, for instance, 
does not possess one-third of the population of New- 
York or Pennsylvania ; yet they have each a vo'ce in 
the senate equal to that of these states. For 
every inhabitant in Rhode Island, there are more 
than ten in Pennsylvania, and more than twelve in 
New-York; yet, in all that concerns the commerce, 
the agriculture, the whole destinies of New York 
and Pennsylvania, the 76,000 people of Rhode Isl- 
and have an equal voice with the 959,000 of New- 
York, or the 810,000 of Pennsylvania. New York 





and the 1,138,260 (the number of represented slaves 


tand Pennsylvania contain about $00,009 inhabitants 


now) at the rate of 35,000 to a representative, fur-/more than all the five states east of the north river ; 
nishes nineteen out of one hundred and eighty-two;/ yet those states have no less than ten voices in the 
which proves a gradual decline in the comparative | senate ; while New York and Pennsylvania have to- 
representation of slaves. gether only four. 

Fhe slave-holding states have moreover advanced,} Compared with the slave-holding states this dis- 
even their white population, in a greater ratio than! parity, though less striking, is sufficiently obvious. 
many of the states of the north. During the twenty) Virginia has a white population equal to that ef Con- 
years, from 1790 to 1810, Massachusetts had not) necticut,Rhode Island and N.Hampshite; yet her two 
added one-fourth to her population; Rhode-Island, | voices in the senate are overpowered by six sénators 
not one-eighth; Connecticul, not one-tenth; whilst,! from those states. The five southern states, Marviand, 
during the same period, the white population of Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina and Geor- 
Maryland lias increased as rapidly as that of Massa- fia, contain 132,000 white inhabitents more tisan the 
chusetts; the population of Virginis, North-Carolina, | five northern states, of Massachusetts, Rhode Isl- 
and South-Curolina more rapidly; Georgia has nearly | and, Connecticut, New Hampsiiire and Vermont, 
trebled her white population; Kentucky has increased | besides nearly one million of black inhabitants ; yet 
her’s five fold; and that of Tennessee has augmented, | tiieir power in the senate is the same. Thus, if the 


even within ten years, io more than doudle. 
these facis it would appear that the slave represen- 
tation does not seem likely to grow into dispropor- 
tioned magnitude; nor has any influence or power 
been annexed to it, greater than must have been ori- 
ginally contemplated. ; 
In examining, however, the question of the com- 
arative infiarence of the states, it should not be dis- 
sembled, that the power communicated by the slave 
representation is ina very great degree counterba- 


Froin|392,U00 siaves of Virginia give her six representa- 


tives more than Connecticut, Rhode Island and New 
Hamshire; that is, six voices more out of 182;— 
those three states have in the senate four more voices 
than an equal white population in Virginia; that is, 
four more voices out of thirty-six. Where they lose 
a thirtieth, therefore, in one house, they gain a ninth 
in the more important branch of the legislature.— 
So, too, the five states east of the north river, con- 
‘taining little more than a ffih of the whole inhabi- 


lance’, in favor of the states to whom the reyresen-| tants of the Union, and not a fourth of the white 


tation is most offensive, by other advantages from a 
different source. The efticient power of any state 
in the union, does not depend on the number of its 
representatives in one branch of congress: Lt is com- 


inhabitants, has a power in the Senate actually grea- 
ter than one-fourth. 

The northern states have besides, another counter- 
poise for the disproportionate advancement of their 


pounded of the number of those representatives, |neighbors. The other states are in a very consider- 
and the number of its senators; nor can any true es-! able degree indebted, for the increase of people, to 


timate of the relative importance of the states be 
formed, if this prominent consideration be overlook- 
ed. The senate is in fact the principal depository of 
the nations! power. An integral branch of the le- 
gisiature, none of the most ordinary acts of govern- 
ment ean be performed without its consent; the high 
court of impeachment, it exercises the authority of 
a true judicial tribunal. The treaty-making power 
is there; no officer can be appointed without its con- 
sent; and so far are these privileges from being mere- 
ly nominal, that we have seen that body reject the 
uominations of the president, refuse to ratify arti- 
cles of a fureizn treaty, and deny its assent to laws 


the constant emigrations from New England; and, 
in their new stations, the intelligence and activity 
of these emigrants ensure them a rapid promotion 
to places of power, to which they cannot fail to 
carry a filial attachment and regard for the interests 
of their parent state. Thus, it is understood, that 
in the last congress, nine out of seventeen of the 
representatives of New York were natives of Con- 
necticut. In the present congress, also, nine of thie 
representatives of New York are natives of Connec- 
ticut; and agreat number of the members of con- 
gress, from the middle and western states, are em! 
grants from the northern, whose early associations 








recommended by the president, and passed by the 
otha branch of the legislature. ‘Tie best test of 


will give them a natural and honorable respect fo’ 
the land of thei? nativity. 
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From these considerations, the committee con-;suffer their political importance to expand, as their 
clude, that if any change in the fundamental prin-| territory ripens in popiilation and improvement? 
ciple of representaion be desirable, it should be al he progress of our history has not taught us to 
complete one, such a one as vould place the real| apprehend danger from this source. Since the adop: 
power of the government on the basis of its white tion of the constitution, five new states have been 
population, and render the number not merely of|admitted into the union; one in tlie North, Vermont; 
representatives but of senators proportioned to the} one in the South, Louisiana; three in the West, 
free white inhabitants of the union. Any alteration,| Kentucky, Oh.o, and Tennessee. The first has, since 
less than this, would be only partial in its operation,| her admission, increased more rapidly than any of 
and would vary the terms of the original compact, | the northern states, and is now the third in rank of 
without carrying into full and fair operation the new | the five. Kentucky is more populous, in whites, 
principle introduced into it. The committee, there-| than any northern state except Massachusetts, or 
tore, dissent from the proposed amendment. any southern stale except Virginia. Tennessee and 


The next amendment is in these words: Ohio have eyual population with the greater part of 
“No new state shall be admitted into the union, the pissed and northefn states, 4 will no doubi, 


constitution, without the concurence of two-thirds |'$!#a from its recent occupation by the Unite-t 
of ‘bth house.” States has a population about equal to Rhode tsiand 


or Delaware; but its progress is much more rapid, 
and we may safely calculate that, ina few years, its 
population will equal that of the greater part of the 
states in the unton. | 
From this review, it appears that no particular 
section of country has been a gainer, by the ad- 
mission of new states, beyond their fair claims by 
population ; and that the privilege of forming thent 
finas been accorded indiscriminately to all, in propor- 
tion as their powers have been developed. The com- 
mittee, therefore, cannot recommend the adoption ef 
this amendment. 
Hy the next amendment, it is proposed, that 
“Congress shall not have power to lay any embar? 


The erection of new states seems to have been 
contemplated at every period of our union. In the 
constitution of 1778, Canada was invfed to accede to 
the confederation; and in the existing constitution, of 
1787, it is declared, that “new states shall be ad- 
mitted into the union,” without any qualification ex- 
cept the previous consent of the parties, where the 
new were created within the limits of old states. 
Several states of that description have since been 
erected; but the principal object, on which the con- 
stitutional provision has now to operate, is the va- 
cant territory within the limits of the United States 
which by the existing laws are entitled to admission 


on certain specified terms. The right as well as the go on the ships orvessels of the citizens of the United 


justice of varying those terms are equally doubtful. | Srates in the ports or harbors thereof; for more than 
First, as to the right. By the ordinance of 1787] 6. days.” 

it is conceded to the inhabitants N. W. of the Ohio, : 

that not less than three nor more than five states : ios ; 

lags tap seve nd gang this proposal to recommend it; and they for 

shall be erected within their limits; and that, when- ate pgp . eas ty: Sa 


9, ._| practice very serious inconveniences from it. In most 
ever any one of those states had 60,000 free inhabi-) other nations, an embargo is principally used as & 
tants, they should be admitted into the union, on the | temporary detention, to conceal of to facilitate the 


same footing as the original states. It was moreover departure of some expedition; but in addition tu 
stipulated, that, “as far as it can be consistent With) these causes, our peculisr situation gives to such a 
the general interest of the confederacy, such a¢-| measure a character of defensive War, as well as of 
mission shall be allowed when there may be a less} ofuncive hostility. An embargo may here be impos: 
number of free inhabitants in the state than 60,000.”| 0.4 45 4 preliminary to war, for the purpose of eye 
This agreement is introduced by the following em- ing at home resources which might fall into the 
phatic declaration: “It is hereby ordained and de-| hands of adversaries, and of warning our citizens to 
clared, by the authority aforesaid, that the following | .-ek shelter from impending hostilities. ‘This coun- 
articles shall be considered as articles of compact, |tpy, yoo, stands in a relation to the world which no 


between the original states and the people and | other nation occupies. The United States isa great 
states in the said territory, and forever remai@ unal- granary, from which many other countries are stip: 
terable, except by common consent.” With regard | plied, and some have been occasionally fed. Tu 
to the states thus designated, it is no longer in the withhold, for « time, those necessary supplies from 
power of congress to prescribe new terms of admis-|. 4 vtion committing aggressions against tis, is » 


: > o ied a ° 
sion. measure of fair, obvious, and effectual hostility, by 


To other parts of the vacant territory of the! which the offending nation may be reclaimed to + 


The committee can see little in the principle of 








= 


United States the same obstacle of binding stipula-|just course of conduct. Such a rheasure should, 
tion anay not apply; but the general principle of al-|therefore, be left, with the other incidents of Wary 
lowing to the new states a share of power, corres-|to the discretion of congress. 

pondent to their growing wealth and population| But it is obvious, that the efficacy of an embaryro 
seems fair and reasonable. New states can be here-!may depend on its duration. Approaching hostil. 

after formed only of American territory and Ameri-|ties may not be averted or determined in 60 days 

can population, of land already in our possession or| Within 60 days a refusal to furnish supplies imay be 
to be hereafter acquired, and of people, emigrants] productive of no inconvenience to an enemy. If it 
from other parts of the union. Is it then wise to|be said the embargo may be renewed, why the neces: 
Close against those who have retired to the wilder-|sity of any limitation of time, since the same power 
ness, and through whose exertions the cultivatioa,/which can renew a limited, may repeal an unqualif! 

the wealth, and the power of the whole nation is in-ted embargo, when ¢ircumstances require it. Buls 
calculably augmented? Is it wise to deny them, as {during the long recess of congtess, it would be iin- 
they emerge from poverty to opulence, a share in|practicabie to renew an embargo every 60 days. “Thc 
governing the fruits of their own industry? Is it}more judicious plan seems tu be to trust the HOWe! 








. “G4 

Just to deny to an American citizen his birth right) where it now js; and this the more willingly, as ov 
of political power, because he removes from the|recent experience will have furnisited the jneans of 
eastern to the western section of the union? Or, is}ascertaining the nature and the value of that spe» 
‘U not atonce amore liberal and judicious policy to'cies of restrigtion. 
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The fourth amendment states, that 
“Congress shall not have power, without the con- 
currence of two-thirds of both houses, to interdict 
the ceommerctal intercourse between the United 
States and any foreign nation, or the dependencies| mercy of a small minority, representing perhaps the 
thereof. ie? _ {least populous part of the union. Suppose, for in- 
The power of regulating intercourse with foreign | stance, such a meastre recommended by the presi- 
nations,-is so inherent and inseparable an incident of dent, and passed by two-thirds of the house of re- 
the sovereignty of the union, that it cannot be taken presentatives. On the floor of the senate, if the 
frora it without impairing its most important func-! members from Rhode-Island, Vermont, ‘New-Hamp- 
tions; A’ majority of congress have now, and would| shire, Delaware, Georgia, and Louisiana combined, 
have, even after the adoption of the amendment, the’ the law would be defeated; that is, the representa- 
o Si ‘“ . - . ° ° . . 
they kaos Aga yore detent froin Cathe het of Reeve hen er RO 
¥ he » DY ies O ation less than that of New-York alone, or Pennsy!- 
merchandise, by imposition on foreign ships, by the} vania alone, would have the power of controling the 
various devices of commercial legislation, to esta-} whole union; the representatives of 910,959 souls 
Blish a virtual interdict between us and foreign na-! would govern the fate of 7,259,903; about one-seventh 
tions. Itis not perceived, therefore, that any thing! part of the union would thus be made complete 
would be gained by requiring two thirds to do nc-| masters of the whole. 
minally what a majority may do actually; and even| In the next place, the restrictions proposed could 
the little thus gained from the sovereignty of the) not be made to accord with the general powers en- 
union would be not only without use, but actually |joyed at present by the majority of congress. The 
- . 2 . a ” . me ° iy . . . . 
wna W ne nie of the most essential | president and the majority in congress are charged 
and valuable powers ofa well organized government. | with the general defence; they regulate commerce, 
iipigs i pam van ph declare War,or a chon the vin = se ge posites ri vig oa 
( an ‘ : avi ‘they have the means ot raising funds and armies; 
rise ~ of hostility, against any foreign nation, with- | hen have the power, Preeti se, F controling all the 
out the concurrence of two-thi . ses, ex- prelimi iations i 
cept such acts of Reatitity be iver Fie to | ei 9 before ie nae “hostilities, 
tories of the United States when-actually invaded.” | they would be obliged to submit to the will of the 
Rd adoption this amendment insuperable minority. The distinction, moreover, suggested by 
psc ag age rege ple imag er lg reg beer Lapbage Ay yoy an 
s tendency, at © recedl -'tice. Oftensive hostilities are often the best means o 
ments, is to enfeeble the national government. Now jdetence; and that surely would be a most impolitic 
there is no principle of our political system, which | arrangement, which would curb the spirit and fetter 
the experience of our own as well as of other nations the strength of the nation, which might condemn it 
oe Ki utes y recommended than this, that to witness the grossest insults and injuries, which 
qibbectciabal iat conaielsiowsl pavers, is vital tc ngaiost verona coun, andthe Samphaemn Mamet 
! onsti a ‘ers, iS vital to/against us on the ocean, and the total annihilation o 
the freedom and the greatness of this nation. The fortian commerce, until the enemy would relieve us 
federal constitution was established amidst the col-) from the thraldom of a small minority, by an actual 
cinerea rss fo gt its powers were! invasion of our soil. Fhe unanimity of a Polish die ¢ 
conceded reluctantly and warily by the jealousy of would be more unreasonable, but it would scarcel 
surrounding state’, whose pzophetic suspicion saw in| be less inconvenient. ‘ 
it the embryo of usurpation amd tyranny. None of} The danger, against which the amendment pre- 
those. anticipations have been realized. he dun-!fesses to guard, is that of a small majority involving 
gers of public liberty are, it is conceived much; the nation in war. Such a conjuncture may possibly 
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War, or the restriction of intercourse with foreigtr 
nations, should depend, not on the will of a majority 
but in fact of a minority. Such an arrangement 
wonld leave the whole nation completely at the 








greater from the states themselves, than from the 
union; and our whole political course is a standing 
admonition to the American statesman to:protect 
at all times and at ail hazards, the national govern. 
ment from the jealousy of discontented states,. and 
the fatal influence of sectional and local preponder. 


arise ; but it is a fair incident to the many advanta- 
ges ef our form of government ; and the majority, 
‘perceiving its weakness, should proceed with the 
greater caution. In other countries, the single voice 
of the sovereign may put to hazard the peace of the 
nation. Our security is, that no war can be commenc- 





ance. .At such a season as this, therefore, it seems /ed,.unless thetexecutive, and a majority both of the 
ynwise to strip the government of the union of its representatives and senators, concur in its propriety. 
highest prerogatives, to trammel it with restrictions,| Vo require more than that majority, is inevitably to 


and to expose it to partialand local influences; for 

2. [tis impossible to regard the amendment in any 
other light, than as subjecting the majority of the 
nation to the dominion of a very small minority. The 
basis of our whol2 government is, that the clear 
ascettiined voice of the majority must be obeyed; a 
perfectly fair and just principle. The only cases in 
which the constitution has varied from that princi- 
ple are, the requisition of two-thirds of both houses 
to counterbalance the negative of the president 
the requisition of two-thirds of the senate to ra- 
tify treaties, where, «s one branch of the legis- 
lature has no voice, a greater number of the other 
siould sanction what is to become a law of the land: 
and the requisition of two-thirds of the senators in 
impeachments; a provision,.like the unanimity of a 
jury, on the side of mercy. 

But it is wholly repugnant to our institutions, that 


an ordinary act of legislation, jike a declaration of 
. i e f - 2 ith 


make the will of the greater part-of the nation sub- 
missive to tliat of the smaller. The committee can- 
‘not recommend the adoption of such a principle. 

The sixth amendment is : 

“ That no person, who shall be hereafter naturaliz- 
ed, shall be eligible as a member of the senate or 
house of representatives of the United States ; nor 
capable of holding any civil office under the autho- 
rity of the United States.” 

It is unquestionably true, that the rapid progress 
of our native population has rendered the introduc’ 
tion of foreigners an object of very secondary con- 
cern; and that, without arrogance, we may be suf- - 
fered to think that competent persons can be found | 
among our native citizens to fill all the offices of 
government. Yet it may be fairly questioned, whe- 
ther the total exclusion proposed is generous to 
others. or wise to ourselves. The revolutions of 


Europe may hergafter drive, as. they bgve already 
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dviven, many an honorable and distinguished exile 
to the shelter of our hospitality. The distance 
which separates him from his native country is some 
guarantee, that he has not chosen his new residence 
from any motive of levity, but from deliberate 
choice; and when he has abjured his allegiance to 
that country ; when his fortunes end family are fixed 
among us ; when he has closed all the avenues to his 
return; when a long probation has evinced his at- 
tachment to our institutions ; why should his mind 
continue still in exile, and why should the natural 
and honorable ambition for political distinction, be 
extinguished forever in his breast ? Why, too, should 
we deprive ourselves of the choice of such a man, 
whose European experience may be useful, # the 
deliberate voice of the community is in his favor ? 
Other nations do not indulge in so jealous an exclu- 
sion. There is scarcely a nation in Europe which 
dees not habitually employ the talents of strangers, 
wherever they can be most useful. 


Even in England, the most fastidious of all the; 


nations of Furope, with regard to strangers, natura-, 
lization is in many respects more easy than in the U. 
States. Many of the restrictions on aliens may be 
at once removed by act of parliament, or by the 
mere wish of the crown; and we can readily call to 
our recollection, even within the present reign, se- 
veral officers of high rank, both civil and military, 


it, we might be tempted to overlook the many in- 
conveniences which necessarily accompany the pro- 
posed amendment : The instability and vaciilation, 
for instance, which such frequent changes give to 
the administration ; the denial to the nation of the 
future services of a president, who has proved him- 
self eminently qualified for his office, and the des- 
truction of one great inducement to good conduct in 
an officer, the hope of being rewarded by future con- 
fidence for past services. P 

The amendment is, however, defective in two re- 
spects. Its chief object is to shield the indepen- 
dence of the president, by preventing future in- 
trigues for power. It should, therefore, proscrine 
the ex-president, not merelv from the chief magis- 
tracy, but from all other offices. The same presi- 
dent who would submit to the dominion of others, 
to secure a re-election, would be equally subservient 





' for the vice-presidency; or he might become the 
| partizan of that candidate for the next presidency, 


who would secure him a retreat in some subordinate 
station. ‘he exclusion from office, to be effectual, 
must be general. 

‘The amendment errs in another respect. One of 
the great features of the executive should be, per- 
manency and stability. It represents the nation, it 
is immediately charged with its foreign concerns ; 
it therefore shoud present, both at home and abroad, 





employed in important and confidential stations, by 
the government of that country. In the United States, 


something systematic in its conduct and permanent 
in its character. Frequent changes give it a fatal 


moreover, we enjoy a greater security than other] cast of irresolution and inconsistency. The short pe- 


nations, from the deliberation with which the choice 


aan . . . ° 
riod for which the president is chosen exposes the 


of our country must be made; the probationary; admin‘stration to that error; but his re-eligibility 


term of residence, and the certainty that no foreign- 
er can rise to power, but by the voluntary suffrage 
of the community. 

The number of foreigners now in office does not 
threaten any inconvenience; and even that number 
will no doubt rapidly diminish. Out of 182 repre- 
sentatives in congress there are, it is belicved, not 
more than 4 who were born out of the limits of the 
United States, and in the senate not one member. In 
one respect, too, the operation of the amendment 
would be injurious, by preventing the employment 
of American consuls, natives of the countrjes in 
which they reside; a practice almost universal among 
commercial nations. The natural and prudent pre- 


(if his conduct be approved) furnishes the means of 
correcting it. Iftherefore it should be deemed pro- 


| per to deny the right of re-election, the president 


should be chosen originally for a longer term ; since 
it would be an injurious anomaly in our systern, that 
the tenure of the judiciary should be without any 
limitation of time; that of the senate six years, 
with an indefinite right of re-election; while the 
executive alone, that branch of the government 
where system, permaneney and experience can 
alone secure a wise administration; that the execu- 
tive alone should be condemned to*more frequent 





| changes than any other part of the government, 


With regard to the second branch of the amend- 


cautions against foreign influence will therefore pro-| ment, it is not perceived that any advantage could be 
bably be satisfied, by requiring a long noviciate to| gained by circumseribing the public choice within 
wean a stranger from foreign modes of thinking, and! any geographical boundaries. At the formation of 
insure his attachment to our institutions; and after! the constitution, when the states were less acquaint- 
that ordeal is past, leaving him a fair competition’ ed with each other, and more jealous, both of the 
with native talents for political 2dvancement; a com-! general government and of themselves, than they 
petition in which the natural bias in favor of our! now are, it wasanatural precaution against the ac- 
own countrymen will ensure them at least an equal: cumulation of power, either in the United States, or 
chance of sucecss. The committee, therefore, re-| any particular state, that the two highest officers of 
commend a dissent from the proposed amendment. | the government shonid not be froin the sume state. 

The seventh amendment is, that That restriction still exists. But our experience 

“The same person shall not be elected president) since has not proved the utility of selecting officers 
of the United States a second time: nor shall the | of any kind, with reference merely to their places of 
president be elected from the same state two terms! residence; and all those arrangements which indi- 
iN succession.” ‘cate that we are citizens ofa state, rathec than ci- 

The first part of this amendment, the provision! tizens of the United States, are not now to be en- 
against the re-election of the president, is strongly! couraged. It seems wiser to leave the choice of the 
recommended by its tendency to insure the more’ nation perfectly unrestrained; and to suffer the dis- 
complete independence of that officer. It is supposed; cernment of the country to select its best citizens, 
that, after reaching the highest elevation to which’ without regarding the section of the union where 





his country could raise him, a president of the Uni-! 


ted States, with nothing to fear from the ambition 
of rival politicians, nor to hope froin popular favor ; 
having no partizans to reward for the past, or to 
fain for the future, would exercise with more free- 
dom and firmness the functions of his magistracy. 
This high independence of character is so admira- 
Rle a part of a statesman’s character, that, to secure 


they may happen to reside. 

The committee, therefore, conclude this examina- 
tion by submitting, to the consideration of the se- 
nate, the following resolutions: 

Whereas the leyislatures of Connecticut and Mas- 
sachusetts hive proposed the following amendmenis 
to the constitution of the United States. 





1. Representatives anl direct taxes shall be an. 
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portioned «mong the several states, which may be 
meluded within this union, according to their res- 
peayre number of free persons, including those 
bound to serve for a term of years, and excluding 
Indians not taxed and all other persons. 

2. Nonew state shall be admitted into the union, 
by congress, in virtue of the power granted by the 
constifution, without the concurrence of two-thirds 
of both houses. 

3. Congress shail not have power to lay any em- 
bargo on the ships or vessels of the United States in 
the ports or harbors thereof for more than sixtv days. 

4- Congress shall not have power, without the con- 
currence of two-thirds of both houses, to interdict 
the commercial intercourse between the United 
States and any foreign nation, or the dependencies 
thereof, 

3. Congress shall not make or declare war, or 
authorise acts of hostility, against any foreign na- 
tion, without the concurrence of two-thirds of both 
houses, except such acts of hostility be in defence 
of the territories of the Uuited States when actually 
invaded. 

6. No person, who shall be hereafter naturalized, 
shall be eligible as 2 member of the senate or house 
of representatives of the United States. 


gems 


An amphibious aninal. Captain Garland, of the 
British ship Superb, who lately visited New London 
and Hartford, remarked, that he had been on shore 
but fourteen weeks in the last fifteen years. After 
his first night at New-London, he said that, on wak- 
ing, he thought he was overboard, the bed was so 
large ! , 

Nova Scotia. Sir John Sherbroke on the 4th inst. 
issued his proclamation, authorising the importation 
fiom the United States, in British vessels, into the 
province, for three month, of staves, heading, boards, 
plank and other lumber, live stock and grain, 

Gen. Wirkrinson. The trial of this officer is over ; 
but the result is not yet known. He has arrived at 
New-York. 

Canana. Governor Prevost has issued a procla- 
mation announcing the restoration of peace with the 
United States, and enjoining its observance; and a 
proclamation for a day of public thanksgiving. He 
informed the legislature of Lower Canada, by mes- 
sage, of the peace; and a vote of thanks for the 
communication was passed. 

PrattssBcre. A gentleman from the frontier in- 
forms, (says » Boston paper) that several British of- 
ficers had visited and dined with general Macomb, 
at Plattsburg. At their request, experiments, it is 








~ ‘1! 


7. The same person shall not be elected president! s.id, were made from the forts, to ascertain whether 
of the United States a second time; nor shall the!if the British had taken them, they could have an- 
president be elected from the same state two terms|noyed commodore Macdonough’s fleet; and it was 
ja succession. | found they could not. 

Resolved, hy the senate and house ef representatives; Caamptatn. The British had 13 large gun boats 
ef the commonwealth of Pennsvivania, in general as-|on the stocks at Isle Noix, at the end of the war; 
sembly met, that it is inexpedient to concur in the! and contracts for building some large vessels, it was 
said amendments. | reported, had been made. 

Resolved, That the governor be requested to! New Ortrans. It is expected the official news 
transmit a copy of the foregoing preamble and reso-|of peace may have reached ew Orleans about the 
d:ution to each of the senators and representatives of |6thaf March. The following papers shew us the 
this state in congress; and to the executive of each/ spirit and manner of the commanding general on re- 
state in the union, with a request that the same be | ceiving it from British authority : 


jatd before the legislature thereof, Head quarters, 7th military district, 
New Orleans, February 19, 1515 
| Fellow-citizens and soldiers, 
The flag vessel which was sent to the enemy’s ficet 
: > ye has returned; and brings with it intelligence cx- 
2 | - fad 7 7 P . ‘ s [ , w 
of rom Bit Of “aphelcs Hidde, eoquire, one Of! trseted from a Londen Baber. that on the 24th of 
the “federal” members of the senate of Pennsylvania, | D Pret gle Fr f tamed ot iidint 
elected from the district of Philadelphia. &c. I wish | December» articles of peace were signec shent, 

2) ae F Pia, ac. 1 WISN). the American commissioners, and those of his 
the jacobin papers at Boston would republish it; | Britannic majesty 
but they will not, ea ea wat : . 
 hhe reaolat; hed to tl : ’ | We must not be thrown into false security by 
ed in both houses, we believe, without a division. —_ ms hat an inti and tedshioun eeeeiy doe aildn 
This shews the difference between the federaliste of | seeks to accomplish what the utmost exertions of his 
the middle states and the jacedins (usurping the|* one? ther 3 
honored name) in the eastern. The real federalists istrength will not enable him to effect. To place 
1 ana ipl. a ps a pa? vou off your guard and attack you by surprise, 1s 
ef whom I hold myselfas one, are the friends of the Stas ~ paatacal expedient of one who, having experi- 
const —tie pretendec ~ i j F : ie Ps 33 

ok apes of  myeranes federalists, whe have | enced the superiority of your arms, still hopes to 
made a mockeny of the name of J¥ashingtan 1505 | overcore you b stratagem Though young in the 
syould destroy it, or at least so enfeeble it, that, like | ;, de” of Bey! eb h ities ‘he the 

© of eand. ; ight fall . cae t ‘an, | trade «6Of War, itis not by suc i t 
a rope of sand, it miguat fail to pieces of its own) _. . 
“ 11] deceive us. 


° ’ iw 

wernt, p . ’ 
7 te | Peace, whenever it shall be re-established on fair 
A joint committee of the senate and assembly of pant : ‘ ca abide Sica 

| Sti nt > 2A ’.’|and honorable terms, is an event in which both na- 

the great ani glorious state of NMew-Ferk has alsoi<. os 

made an ' ‘tions ought to rejoice; but whether the articles 

41a. , «< 


able repart on t ject whi ". . 
shall be tnsetted. Tt powerfully ee ee ee which are said to have been signed for its restoration 
a Hi a |will be spproved by those whose province it 1s to 
give to them their final confirmation, is yet uncer- 
tain. Until they shzll be ratified by the prince re- 
| gent and the president of the United States, peace, 
though so much desired, may be still distant.—— 
When that shall be done, the happy intelligence will 
ibe speedily announced. In the mean time, every 
‘motive that can operate on men who love their coun- 
‘try, and are determined not to lose it, calls upon us 
for increased vigilance and exertion. 
It seems agreed at Bermuda that! Uf peace be nearat hand, the days of our watch- 





It is understood that the preceding report (which 
does honor to the head and the heart of its author) 








War Bvents: 
Coy: Ge R 
OR, THINGS INCIDENTAL TO THE LATE WAR. 
MiISCELLANSOUS. 

Mr. Date, san of commodore Dale, a midshipman 
tn the navy, has died at Bermuda of the wounds he 
received in the battle of the President frigate with 
the British squadron. 

BulTisu Loss, 





the Tritish lost 2,700 men at New Orleans, va the! fuluess—ofour toils and privations—will be propar- 
‘tionably few. If it be distant, we shall, at any rate, 


bth Januarv. 
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asten its arrival, by being constantly and every 
where prepared for war. 

Whatever be the designs of the enemy, we must 
be re dy to meet them. Should he have the temer- 
ty to assail us again, we will, once more drive him 
ignominiously from our shore. If he places his hopes 
of snceess on stratagem, our watchfulness shall dis- 
appoin! him; if on an exertion of his strength, we 
have proved how successfully that can be resisted. 

It is true fort Bowyer has fallen; but it must and 
will be speedily regagned. We will expel the inva- 
der from every spot on our soil; and teach him, if he 
hopes for conquest, how vain it is to seek it ina 
land of freedom. AND. JACKSON, 

Major general commanding 





Head quarters, 7th military district, 
New Orleans, Feb. 21, 1815.! 
Sin—It is expected that you will yive immediate | 
publicity to the enclosed, by printing it in hand 
bills, as vou have printed that which this is meant to 
counteract; and, also, by inserting it in your next 
paper. JOUN REED, .7id-de-Camp. 
Mr. Corren, editor of the Louisiana Gazetie. 


Head-guartere, 7th military district, 





Sin—The commanding general having seen a ptto- 
ication which issued from your press -to-day, stating 
that a “flag had just arrived from admiral Cocarane 
to general Jackson, officiaily minouncing the conclu 
sion of peace at Ghent, between the United States 
and Great Britain, and virtually requesting a suspen- 
sion of arms,” requires that you will hasten to re- 
move any imp-oper impression whica so unaulioris- 
ed and incorrect a statement may have made. 


No reqriest, either direct or virtual, has been made | 


“9 


to him by the commoner ef either the land or naval | 


forces of Great Britain for a suspension of arms. 

The letter of “Bathurst to the ford Mt} a, which 
furnishes the only oficial information that has been 
communicated, will vot allow the supposition that 
a suspension of hostilities is meant or expected, un- 
til the treaty signed by the respective Commission- 
ers shall have received the ratification of the prince 
regent and of the president of the United States. 

A copy of that letter had been some days before, 
brought by Me. Livingston from the English fieet, 
and publisied in this city. : 

The commanding geacrai again calls upon his 
fellow citizens and soldiers to recollect that itis 
yet uncertain whether the articles which have been 


Oun prisonens—A late London piper says—The 
American prisoners of war are far from orderly and 
quiet; they are continually laying plans of escape, 
not occupying themselves as their predecessors, the 
French, did, in different works and amusements to 
wile\away theirtime; and it has been found neces- 
sarysto have an efficient military force there. 

Bririsa ricences.—The following extract of a let- 
ter from London, may be interesting to many of our 
readers—“Judgment has been pronounced by the 
lords on American cases, under Mr. Foster’s and ad: 
miral Swyvyer’s licences, whereby it is developed 
what will be the result of other appeals of a like de- 
scription. These licences have been adjudged as 
valid for all vessels from the United States to the 
peninsula, inasmuch as they were sanctioned by an 
order in council; but for all other voyages they have 
been declired null, and an affirmation of the sen- 
tences of the vice almiralty courts on such as have 
peen condemned, will in course follow.” 

Tur xuepors—A Jordon paper has the following 
extract ofa letter fiom the Chesapeake—*The blacks 
who deserted to us from the Americans, have beer 
drilled at Tangier Islaad, in this river, and formed 


ricty into a third battalion of marines, and are about to 
New Orleans, Feb. 21, 1819 | yo embarked in the 


texulus troop-ship, to assist our 
expedition in the Floridas, which is destined to act 
against Louisiana. Major Lewis, royal marines, is 
to have the command of them, with the temporary 
rank of heutenant-colonel, and captain Clements is 
tobe the major. Thev area fine body of men, are 
very tractable, and in all cases where they have been 
tried, have displayed much bravery.” 
NanteceKret—The number of whale ships (says 





a Bosten paper) belonging to Nantucket, which have 
‘been captured during the war, is 23—about half the 
number owned there. 

CarTrets—T wo cartels have arrived at S ilem from 
| Halifax, with 360 released prisoners. About 700 
‘yet remained behinl. They tell, indeed, tales of 
horror of the treatment they received. ‘he hellish 
barharity of the never-to be-forgotten Jersey prison 
ship, attaching eternal infamy to the British name, 
appears to have been repeated at /alifax, as if with 
the same murdering views. We shall give place to 
some of the statements hereafter. 


» 














| 7 mse eee 


oa 
Scraps. 
Last week, Wiliam Coil, and 





{ 
} 


Tandon, Dec. 30. 


signetat Ghent for the re-establishment of peace! Elizabeth Ttoderts his wite, stood in the pillory, at 
wil be epproved by those, whose approbation is ne- | ithe Cross of Glasgow, for wilfal perjury. During 


cess iy to give eflicacy to them. 


Until that appro-ithe whole of the exposure they were assailed with 


f a | > ang ry; c . ot +4 or 8d 
batioa os given and properly annouaced, he would be |filth rie stones. The man, who seemed at first to 
wan't in tothe inportant interests which have been ‘ote its punishment as joke, was partiquiarty Un - 
confized to his protection, if he permitted any relax-|ed at, and must have received much hurt. The wo- 


ation inthe aemy under !iis command. 


;man did not wholiy escape; she seemed to bave 


* pd j wy > b a © ‘ ° . ’ ‘ee 
How disgraceful, as well as disastrous would it be been wounded on the head. The stones were chieily 


if by surrendering ourselves credulously and weakly 
to newspaper puodiications; ofien proceeding from 
ienora 
signs; we permitied an .enemy whom we have so 
lately and so gloriously beaten, to regain the advan- 
tages lic has lost, and triumph over us 1 turn! 

The general order issued on the 19. inst. ex- 
presses the feelings, the views, and the hopes which 
the commanding general still entertains. 

Henceforward it is expected that no publication 


of the nature of that herein alluded to and censured, 


‘thrown by lads. When the hour elapsed, the dis- 
graceful business did not terminate. The mob 


ce, but more frequently from dishonest de-| thougit the sport far toa fine to be given up se soon 


‘fhe man was, according to their jargon, “put 
‘through the mill.” He was cuffed and kicked, and 
‘knocked down and raised up, at the pleasure of the 
bye standers. In the Candleriggs-street, to whicla 
\the mob moved, he was thrown into a cart, whose 
driver for some time drove him along, humoring the 
amusement; but finding that neither himselt nor 
his horse escaped the punishment meant for the o'd 


will appear in any paper of this city, unless the edi-|man, he loosed his cart and tumbled him out on the 
tor shall have previously ascertained its correctness | street. In the course of the fray he was repeatediy 
and gained permission for its insertion frem the pro-| raised shoulder high, and exhibited in his grey hairs, 


per source. Ly command, 
JOHN REED, aid de-camp. 


Mn. Cortex, ediior of the Louisiana Guzelte. 


\torn garments, and swollen features, a most pitiabie 
ispectucle. At length he was rescued by the police, 
‘and taken to the office in Albion-street. 
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Muval beard—The naval board recently constitu- jhave been accomplished in August 1814, were it no, 


ted dre attached to the office of the secretary of the: 
navy, and, under his superinteadance, are to dis- 
charge all the ministerial duties of his office, rela- 
tive to the procurement of naval stores and materials, | 
and the construction, armament and employment of 
vessels of war, as wel] as all other matters connect- 
ed with the naval establishment of the United States. 
The board are empowered to appoint their own se- 
crelary, whose compensation is not to exceed two 


for the encouragement which the British government 
received from three of the Eastern states to perse- 
vere in the war.—4In these views, the executive had 
determined to make a full and final appeal fo the: _4- 
merican people, and by presenting at one view to the 
country the causes and the progress, of the wai, 
shew the necessity of such mighty and efficient pre. 
parations for the campaign of this year, as would 
assure its successful and triumphant termination by 


thousand dollars perannum. Exch member of the | the certain expulsion of the enemy from all his pos- 


board is entitled to receive, in compensation for his 
services, thtee thousand five hundred dollars per 
annum, in lieu of wages, and other emoluments, as 
naval officers, &c. and all letters and packets to and 


sessions on this continent. The measure proposd 
by the secretary of war for raising 100,000 nien, was 
part of this plan of vigorous measures; and a decla. 
ration or exposition was prepared to go to the pub- 


from the said commissioners, which relate tg their/lic; this able paper was ready for publication, when 


official duties, are to be free from postage. 


Gratrrvt. Both houses of the Ohio legislature, 
on Wednesday the &th Feb. ult. pursuant to a reso- 


the advices of a peace being ‘concluded were receiv. 
ed—a copy of it hus accidentally fallen into ony 
hands, and we think we can do no better service 





Jution previously adopted, moved in ‘procession to 


than giye it to the public, as the best means of re. 


the Presbyterian meeting house in Chilicothe, and \pelling the ribaldry issued by those whose chagrin. 


rendered public thanks to Alniighty God for grant- 
ing such brilliant success to our arms at New-Or. 
Jeans, in the recent victories obtained by gen. Jack- 
son and his compatriots. 

Died, recently, in Pennsylvania, Mr. Cornap 
Hawk, aged 79; he was the first man who drove a 
waren over the Alleghany mowitains, being driver 
in the expedition under general Forbes, which took 
Fort Pit, in 1758. : 

When we recollect that from 4 to 5000 waggon- 
Joads of goods have been delivered at Pittséurg in one 
year, We may estimate the change that has occurred 
since “the frst waggon was driven across the Alle- 
ghanies.” i 


is excited to the greatest extravagance by the suc- 
cessful and glorious termination of the war. 
or isa { urora. 
AN EXPOSITION, &c. 

Whatever may be the termination of the negocia- 
tions at Ghent, the dispatches of the American com- 
missioners, Which have been communicated by the 
president of the United States to the congress, dur- 
ing the present session, Will distinctly unfold, to the 
impartial ofall nations, the objects ahd dispositious 
of the parties to the present war. | 

Tie United States, relieved by the general pacifi- 
‘cation of the treaty of Paris, from the. danger of ac- 
‘tual sufferance, under the evils which had compelled 
them to resort to arms, have avowed their readiness 





Died near Moscow, JL. Baleschoff, ared 113.—So 


ito resume the relations of peace’ and amity with 








mucli has been stated.of the longevity of persons in| Great Britain, upon the simple and single condition 
Russia, that many have doubted if their years of|of preserving their territory and their sovereignty 
reckoning were quite so long as ours, But we have lentire and unimpaired. Their desire of peace, in- 
seen an official table published in Russia, of the|deed, “upon terms of reciprocity, consistent with 
deaths of persons belonging to the Greek church, |the rights of both parties, as sovereign and indepen- 
in the yearof 1813, which gives thé following ex-/dent nations,’’* has not, at any time, ,been influenced 
traordinary results. Of 971,338 persons who died , by the provocations of an unprecedented course of 
that year, one was 165 years old, three 135 years, hostilities; by the incitements of a successful cam- 
one 130, fifteen 125, thirty three from 115 to 120,/paign; or by the agitations which have seemed again 
fifty three from 110 to 1135, ane hundred and twenty 'to threaten the tranquility of Europe. 
seven from 109 to 103, about fourteen hundred from; But the British government, after “a discussion 
95 to 100, two thousand eight hundred and forty-| with the goyernment of America, for the conc ilia- 
nine from-90 to 95, and four thousand four hundred | tory adjustment of the differences subsisting be- 
und fifiy’one from 85 to 90 years! [ Boston Centinel. tween the two states, with an earnest desire, on their 
. 7 part (as it was allege.) to bring them to a favorable 
issue, upon principles of & pertect reciprocity, not 
Au Exposition jinconsistent with established maxims of public law, 
r ‘at a ‘ iu § ay jand with the maritime rights of the British em- 
Of the causes and character of the late tvar with Greai ‘pire;”t and after “expressly disclaiming any* inten- 
Britain. ¥. Hion to acquire an increase of territory,”+ have pe- 
The eetrerag ee’ pretensions of the British com- remptorily demanded, as the price of peace, conces- 
missioners at Ghent, their assertion of aright to M-! sions calculated merely for their own aggrandize- 
terfere with the territorial dominion established at| ment, and for the humiliation of their adversary. At 
the peace of 1783—their attempt to-assert that the} 6 time, they proposed, as their sine qua non, a sti- 
indians residing on our soil were entitled to form al- pulation, that the indians, inhabiting the country of 








liances, and be treated as a civilized people, under 
tie laws of civil society to which the indian tribes 
are strangers—the attempt to cut off'a section of our 
territory, under the pretext of a road between Cana- 


the United States, within the limits established by 
the treaty of 1785, should be included as the allies 
of:Great Britain (a party tothat treaty) in the pro- 





da and Nova Scotia, for which there would be no} 
‘ 


nized in peace, and which would afford them an inroad | 


upon us during war—their occupancy of part of Mus-) 


sachusetts unmolested by the state authority—their 
known designs on Orleans: all these and other facts 
known to the government of the United States, left 
little prospect of a peace in the early part of the pre- 
sent year; it is believed that the government was ap- 





prized in the close of the last year, that peace could iguet 


* 


jected pacification; and that definite boundaries 
should be settled for the indian territory, upon a ba. 


ee - = — 











mae. 


*See Mr. Monroe’s letter to lord Castlereagh, dat- 
ed January, 1914. 

+See lord Castlerearh’s, letter to Mr. Monroe, da- 
ted the 4th of November, 1815, 
+See the American dispatch, cated the 12th Au- 


+i 
? 1814. 











‘ons of the United States, inhabited’ by more than: 
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sig, which would have operated to surrender, to a} 
number of Indians, not, probably, exceeding a few 
thousands, the rights of sovereignty, as well as of 
soil, over nearly one third of the territorial domini- 


one hundred thousand of its citizens." And, more 
tecSntly (withdrawing, in-effect, that proposition) 
they have offered to treat on the basis of the uti pos- 
sidetis; when, by the operations of the war, they had 
obtained the military possession of an ‘important 
part of the state of Massachusetts, which, it was 
known, could never be the subject of a cession, con- 
sistently with the honor and faith of the American 
government.t Thus, it is obvious, that Great Bri- 
tain, neither regarding “the principles of a perfect 
reciprocity,” nor the rule of her own practice and 
professions, has indulged pretensions, which could 
only be heard, in order to be rejected. The alterna- 
tive, either vindictively to protract the war, or hono, 
rably to end it, has been fairly given to her option; 
but she wants the magnanimity to decide, while 
her apprehensions are awakened, for the result of 
she congress at Vienna, and her hopes are flattered, 
by the schemes of conquest in America, 

There are periods in the transactions of every 
country, as well as in the life of every individual, 
when self-examination becomes a duty ef the high- 
est moral obligation; when the povernment of a 
free people, driven from the path of peace, and baff- 
led in every effort to regain it, may resort, for con- 
solation, to the conscious rectitude of its measures; 
and when an appeal to mankind founded upon truth 
und justice, cannot fail to engage those sympathies, 
by which even nations are led to participate in the 
fame and fortunes of each other.—'I'he United States, 
iinder these impressions, are neither insensible to 
the advantages, nor to the duties of their peculiar 
situation. They have but recently, as it were es- 
tablished their indepéndence; and the volume of 
their national history lies open, at a glance, to every 
eye. The policy of their government, therefore, 
whatever it has been, in their foreign as well as in 
their domestic relations, it is impossible to conceal; 
and it must be difficult to mistake. Ifthe assertion, 
that it has been a policy to preserve peace and ami- 
ty with all the nations of the world, be doubted, the 
proofs are at hand. Ifthe assertion, that it has been 
% policy to maintain the rights of the United States, 
but, at the same time, to respect the rights of every 
other nation be doubted, the proofs will be exhibited. 
if the assertion, that it has been’ a policy to act im-| 
partially towards the belligerent powers of Europe, 
be doubted, the proofs will be found on record, even 
in the archives of England and of France. And if, in 
fine the assertion, that it has been made a policy by all 
honorable means, to cultivate with Great Britain, 








*See the American dispatches, dated the 12th and 
19th of August, 1814; the note of the British com- 
missioners, dated the 19th of August, 1814; the note 
ofthe American commissioners, dated the 21st of 
August, 1814; the note of the British commissioners, 
dated the 4th of September, 1814; the note of the 
American commissioners of the 9th of Sept. 1814; 


those sentiments of mutual good will, which nature. 
ally belong to nations connected by ‘the ties of a 
common ancestry, an identity of language, and a 
similarity of manners, be doubted, the proofs will 
be found in that patient forbearance, under the 
pressure of accumulating wrongs, which marks the 
period of almost thirty years, that elapsed betwecn 
the peace of 1785, and the rupture of 1812. 

The United States had just recovered, under the 
auspices of their present constitution, from the de- 
bility which their revolutionary struggle had produ- 
ced, when the convulsive movements of France ex- 
cited throughout the civilized world the mingled 
sensations of hope and fear—of admiration and 
alarm. ‘The interest which those movements would, 
in themselves, haye excited, was incalculably in- 
creased, however, as soon as Great Britain became a 
party to the first memorable coalition against France, 
and assumed the character of a belligerent power; 
for if was obvious, that the distance of the scene 
would no longer exempt the United States from 
the influence, and the evils of the European con- 
flict. On the one hand, their government was con- 
nected with France, by treaties of alliance and 
commerce; and the services which that nation 
had rendered to the cause of American indepen- 
dence, had made such impressions upon the pub- 
lic mind, as no virtuous statesman could rigidly 
condemn, and the most rigorous statesman would 
have sought in vain to efface. On the other hand, 
Great Britain leaving the treaty of 1783 unexecuted, 
forcibly retained the American posts upon the north- 
ern frontier; and, slighting every overture to place 
the diplomatic and commercial relations of the two 
countries, upon a fair and friendly foundation,* 
seemed to contemplate the success of the American 
revolution, in a spirit of unextinguishable animosity. 
Her voice had indeed been heard from Quebec and 
Montreal, instigating the savages to war.f Her in- 
visible arm was felt, in the defeats of general Har- 
mert and general St. Clair,§ and even the victory of 
general Wayne} was achieved in the presence of a 
fort which she had erected, far within the territo- 
rial boundaries of the United States, to stimulate and 
countenance the barbarities of the indian wagrior.4 
Yet the American government, neither yielding to po- 
pular feeling, nor acting upon the impulse of national 
resentment, hastened to adopt the policy of a strict 
and steady neutrality; and solemnly announced that 
policy to the citizens at home, and to the nations 
abroad, by the proclamation of the 22d of April, 
1793.—Whatever may have been the trials of its 
pride, and of its fortitude; whatever may have been 
the imputations upon its fidelity and its honor, it 
will be demonstrated in the sequel, that the Ameri- 
can government, throughout the European contest, 
and amidst all the changes of the objects, and the 
parties that have been involved in that contest, have 
inflexibly adhered to the principles which were thus 
authoritively established, to regulate the conduct of 
the United States. 

It was reasonable to expect that a proclamation 
of neutrality, issued under the circumstances whick 
have been described, would command the confi-. 


eee oe 





the note of the British commissioners, dated the 19th 
of Sept. 1814; the note of the American commissi- 
oners, dated the 26th of Sept. 1814; the note of the 
British commissioners, dated the 8th of Oct. 1814; 
and the note of the American commissioners, of the 
18th of October, 1814. 

See the note of the British commissioners, dated 
the 21st of October, 1814; the note of the American 


*See Mr. Adams’ correspondence. 

tSee the speeches of lord Dorchester. 

+On the waters of the Miami of the lake, on the 
21st Oct. 1790. 

§ At Fort Recovery, onthe 4th of November 1791. 

}On the Miami of the lakes, in August, 1794. 

qSee the correspondence between Mr. Randolph, 








commissioners, dated the 24th of October, 1814; and 
the note of the British commissioners, dated the 31st) 
of October, 1814. ’ . ; 


~ 


the American secretary of state, and Mr. Ilammona, 
the British plenipotentiory, dated May and June, 
i794. 
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dence and respect of Great Britain however offen- 
sive it might prove to France, as contravening, es- 
sentially, the exposition which she was anxious 
to bestow on the treaties of commerce and alliance. 
But experience has shown, that the confidence and 
respect of Great Britain are not to be acquired, by 
such acts of Hcy | and independence. Under 
every administration of the American government, 
the experiment has been made, and the experiment, 
has been equally unsuccessful: for it was not more 
effectually ascertained in the year 1812, than at 
antecedent periods, that an exemption from the ma- 
ritime usurpation, and the commercial monopoly, of} 
Great Britain, could only be obtained upon the con- 
dition of becoming an associate, in her enmities and 
her wars. While the proclamation of neutrality was 
still in the view of the British minister, an order of 
the 8th of June, 1793, issued from the cabinet, by 
virtue of which, “all vessels loaded wholly, or in 
part, with corn, flour, or meal, bound to any port in 
France, or any port occupied by the armies of 
France,” were required to be carried, forcibly into 
England; and the cargoes were either to be sold there, 


commerce of the United States was thus annihilated 
at a blow; the amicable dispositions of the gover. 
ment were again disregarded and contemned, the 
sensibility of the nation was excited to 4 hich de- 
gree of resentment, by the apparent treachery of the 
British order; and a recourse to reprisals, or to war, 
for indemnity and redress, seemed to be unavoidable, 
But the love of justice had established the law of 
neutrality; and the love of peace taught a lesson of 
forbearance. The American government, therefore, 
rising superior to the provocations and the passions 
of the day, instituted a special mission, to represent 
at the court of London, the injuries and the indigni. 
ties which it had suffered; “to vindicate its rights 
with firmness, and to cultivate peace with sincerj- 
ty."* The immediate result of this mission, was a 
treaty of amity, commerce, and navigation, between 
the United States and Great Britain, which was 
signed by the negociators on the 19th of November, 
1794, and finally ratifie|, with the consent of the se- 
nate, in the year 1795. But both the mission and 
its result, serve, also, to display the independence 
and the impartiality of the American government, 





or security was to be given, that they should only 
be sold in the ports of a country, in amity with his | 
Britannic majesty.* The moral character of an 
avowed design, to inflict famine upon the whole of 
the French people, was, at that time properly esti- 
mated throughout the civilized world; and so glar- 
ing an infraction of neutral rights, as the Britisii| 
order was calculated to produce, did not escape the 
severities of diplomatic animadversion and remon- 
strance.-—But this aggression was soon followed by | 
another of a more hostile cast. 





In the war of 1756, | 
Great Britain had endeavored toe establish the rule, | 
that neutral nations were not entitled to enjoy the 
benefits of a trade with the colonies of a belligerent | 
power, from which, in the season of peace, they were 
excluded by the parent state.—The rule stands with- 
out positive support from any general authority on 
public law. If it be true, that some treaties contain 
stipulations, by which the parties expressly exclude 
each other from the commerce of their respective 
colonies: and if it be true, that the ordinances of al 
particular state, often provide for the exclusive en- | 
joyment of its colonial commerce; still Great Bri | 
Lain cannot be authorised to deduce the rule of the! 
war of 1756, by implication, from such treaties and | 


' 


such ordinances, while it is not true, that the rule) 
forms a part of the law of nations; nor that it has) 


been adopted by any other goyernment; nor that} 
even Great Britain herself hay uniformly practiced | 
upon the rule; since its application was unknown) 
from the war of 1756, until the French war of 1792, 
including the entire period of the American war.— | 
Let it be, argumentatively, allowed, however, that) 
Grext Britain possessed the right, as well as the! 











{ 


powcr, torevive and enforce the rule; yet, the time | 
and the manner of exercising the power, would af-' 
ford ample cause for reproach. The citizens of the| 
United States had openly engaged in an extensive 
trade with the French islands, in the West Indies, | 


ignorant of the alleged existence of the rule of the! 





war of 1756, or unapprised of any intention to call) 
it into action, when the order of the 6th of Novem-| 
ber, 1795, was sijently circulated among the British 
cruizers, consigning to legal adjudication, “all ves- 
sels Joaden with goods, the produce of any colony of 
France, or carrying provisions or supplies, for the| 
use of any such colony.”¢ A great portion of the| 





* Sce the order in council of the 8th of June, 1793, 
and the remonstratuce of the American government. 


75 See the British orders of the 6th November, 
f Jie 





in asserting its rights and performing its duties, 
equally unawed and unbiassed by the instruments of 
belligerent power, or persuasion. 


On the foundation of this treaty the United States, 
in a pure spirit of good faith and confidence, raised 
the hope and the expectation, that the maritime 
usurpations of Great Bigtuin would cease to annoy 
them ; that all doubtful claims of jurisdiction would 
be suspended; and that even the exercise of an in- 
contestible right would be so modified, »s to present 
neither insult, nor outrage, nor inconvenience, to 
their flag, or to their commerce. But the hope and 
the expectation of the United States huve been fa- 
tally disappointed. Some relaxation in the rigor, 
without any alteration in the principle, of the order 
in council of the 6th of November, 1793, was intro- 
duced by the subsequent orders of the 8th of Janu- 
ary, 1794, and the 25ih of January, 1798: but from 
the ratification of the treaty of 1794, until the short 
respite affordec by the treaty of Amiens, in 1802, the 
commerce of the United States continued to be the 
prey of British cruizers and privateers, under the 
adjudicating patronage of the British tribunals.— 
Another grievance, however, assumed at this epoch, 
a form and magnitude, which cast a shade over the 
social happiness, as well as the political indepen- 
dence of the nation. The merchant vessels of the 
United States were arrested on the high scas, 
While in the prosecution of distant voyages; consi- 
derable numbers of their crews were impressed into 
the naval service of Great Britain; the commercial 
adventures of the owners were ofica, consequently, 
defeated ; and the loss of property, the embarrass- 


;ments of trade and naviggation, and the scene of do- 


mestic affliction, became intolerable. This grievance 
(which constitutes an important surviving cause of 
the American declaration of war) was early, and has 
been incessantly, urged upon the attention of the 
British government. Even in the year 1792, they 
were told of “the irritation that it had excited ; and 
of the difficulty of avoiding to make immediate re- 
prisals on their seamen in the United States.”+ They 
were told “that so many instances of the kind had 
happened, that it was quite necessary that they should 


-_— 





*See the president’s message to the senate, of the 
16th of April, 1794, norninating Mr. Jay as envoy ex- 
traordinary to his Britannic majesty. 

{See the letter of Mr. Jefferson, secretary of state» 
to Mr. Pinkney, minister at 
June, 17992. 


London, dated 11th 
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explain themselves on the subject, and be led to dis- 
avow ond punish such violence, which had never 
been experienced from any other nation. And 
they were told of the inconvenience of such conduct, 
and of the impossibility of letting it go on, so that 
the British ministry should be made sensible of the 
necessity of punishing the past, and preventing the 
future.”+—But after the treaty of amity, commerce, 
andnavigation, had been ratified, the nature and the 
extent of the grievance became still more manifest ; 











nee ey 


ed; they were dragred on board British ships of 
war, with the evidence of citizenship in their hands, 
and forced by violence there to serve, until concltu- 
sive testimonials of their birth could be obtained ; 
that many must perish unrelieved, and all were de. 
tained a considerable time, in lawless and injurious 
confinement; that the continuance of the practice 
must inevitably produce discord between two na- 
tions which ought to be friends of each other; and 
that it was more advisable to desist from, and to take 


and it was clearly and firmly presented to the view leffectual measures to prevent an acknowledged 
of the British government, as leading un.voidably to | wrong, than by persevering in that wrong, (0 excite 
discord and war between the two nations. They | against themselves the well-founded resentments of 
were told, “that unless they would come to some} America, and force the government into measures, 
accommodation which might ensure the American | which may very possibly terminate in an Open rupe 
seamen against this oppression, measures would be, ture. 
taken to cause the inconveniepce to be equally felt); Such were the feelings and the sentiments of the 
on both sides.”+ They were told, “that the impress- | A merican government, under every change of its ad- 
ment of American citizens, to serve on board of; ministration, in relation to the British practice of 
sritish atmed vessels, was not only an injury to the! impressment; and such the remonstrances address- 
unfortunate individuals, but it naturally excited cer-|ed to the justice of Great Britain. It is obvious, 
tain emotions in the breasts of the nation to whom therefore, that this cause, independent of every 
they belong, and the just and humane of every , other, has been uniformly deemed a just and certain 
country; and that an expectation was indulged that. | cause of war; yet the characteristic policy of the 
orders would be given, that the Americans so circum: | United States still prevailed: remonstrances wag 
stanced should be immediately liberated, and that|only succeeded by negociation; and every assertion 
the British officers should, in future, abstain fpomjof American rights, was accompanied with an over- 
similar violenees.2§ They were toid, “that the sub-/ ture, to secure, in any practicable form, the rights of 
ject was of much greater importance than had been Great Britain. Time seemed, however, to render 
stippose 1; and that, instead of a few, and those in < more difficul: {o ascertain and fix the standard of 
many instances equivocal eases, the American minis-' Hie British rights, according to the succession of the 
ter ai the court of London had, in nine months (part | British claims. The right of entering and searching an 
of the years 1796 and 1797) made zpplications for | Av erican merchant ship, for the purpose of impress- 
the Jischage of two hundred and seventy-one seamen | ent, was, for a while, confined to the case of British 
who had, in mbst cases, exhibited such evidence, as deserters ; and even so late as the month of Februa- 
to satisfy him that they were real Americans, forced | ry, 1800, the minister of his Britannic majesty, then 
into the British service, and persevering, generally, | at Philadelphia, urged the American groverninent “to 
jn refusing pay and bounty.”|; They were told, “that! take into consideration, as the only means of drying 
if the British government had any regard to the |up every source of complaint, and irpitation, upon 
rights of the United States, any respect for the na- that head, a proposal which he ini todas eiens pice 
tion, and placed any value on their friendship, it | before, in tae name of his mayjesty’s government, for 
would facilitate the means of relieving their eppress- ithe reciprocal restitution of deserters.”i But this 
ed citizens," They were told, “that the British na- | praject of a treaty was then deemed inadmissible, 
val officers often impressed Swedes, Danes, and | by the president of the United States, and the chief 
other foreigners, from the vessels of the United | officers of the executive departments of the govern- 
States; that they might, with as much reason, rob/ment, whom he consulted, for the same reason, spe- 
American vessels of the property cr merchandise of cifically, which, at a subsequent period, induced the 
Swedes, Dines and Portuguese, as seize and detain ‘president of the United States, to withhold his ap- 
in their service, the subjects of those nations found probation from the treaty negociated by the Ameri- 
on board of American vessels; and that the presi- |can ministers at London, in the vear 1806; namely : 
dent was extremely anxious to have this business of | “that it did not sufficiently provide against the im- 
impressing placed on a reasonable fosting.”** And |pressment of American seamen ;”§ and “that it is 
they were told, “that the impressment of American | better to have no article, and to meet the consequen- 
seamen was an injury of very serious magnitude, ces, than not to enumerate merchant vessels on the 
which dceply affected the feelings and honor of the high seas, among the things not to be forcibly en- 
nation; that no right had been asserted to impress tered in search of deserters.’ But the British 
the natives of America; yet, that they were impress- | ed 
— | “See the letter from Mr. Marshall, secretary of 
*See the letter from the same to the same, dated | state, (now chief justice of the United States,) to 
the 12th of October 1792. | Mr. King, minister at London, dated the 20th of Sep- 
tSee the letter from the same to the same, dated | tember, 1800. 
the 6th November, 1792. | JSee particularly, Mr. King’s propositions to 
+See the letter from Mr. Pinkney, minister at jlord Grenville, and lord Hawesburv, uf the 13th 
London, to the secretary of state, dated 13th March, April, 1797, the 15th of March 1799, the 25th of 














1793. | February, 1801, and in July, 1805. 
§See the note of Mr. Jay, envoy extraordinary, to| iSee Mr. Liston’s note to Mr. Pickering, the se- 
lord Grenville, dated the 30th July, 1794. jcretary of state, dated the 4ih of February, 180%, 


i. oF { . ? ; p 
See the letter of Mr. King, minister at London,; §See the opinion of Mr. Pickering, secretary of 


fo the secretary of state, dated the 13th of April, |state, enclosing the plan of a treaty, dated the 3d 
1797. jof May, 1800, and the opinion of Mr. Wolcott, secre- 
{See the letter from Mr. Pickering, secretary of jtarv of the treasury, dated the 14th of April, 1800. 
state, to Mr. King, minister at London, dated the 
10th of September, 1796. 
**See the letter from the same to the same, dated 
the 26th of October, 1798. 





tof February, aud the $Uth of April, 1809. 


|See the opinion of Mr. Stoddert, secretary of. 
the navy, dated the 23d of April, 1800, and the oni. 
jnions of Mr. Lee, attorney general, dated the 26th 
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claim, expanding with singular elasticity, was soon British subject was bound by a tie of allegiance tc 
found to include a right to enter American vessels |his sovereign, which no lapse of time, no change of 
on the high seas, in order to search for and seize all | place, no exigency of life, could possibly weaken, or 
British seamen; it next embraced the case of every |dissolve. It was said, that the British sovereign was 
British subject ; and finally, in its practical enforce-|entitled, at all periods, and on all occasions, to the 
ment, it has been extended to every mariner, who/services of his subjects. And it was said, that the 


could not prove, upon the spot, that he was a citizen | British vessels of war upon the high seas, might law- 
of the United States. | fully and forcibly enter the merchant vessels of every 

While the nature of the British claim was thus! other nation (for the theory of these pretensions is 
ambiguous and fluctuating, the principle to which / not limited to the case of the United States, although 
it was referred, for justification and support, ap-;| that case has been, almost exclusively, affected by 
peared to be, at once, arbitrary and illusory. It was/their practical operation) for the purpose of dis- 
not recorded in any positive code of the law of na-|covering and impressing British subjects.* The 
tions; it was not displayed in the elementary works United States presume not to discuss the forms, or 
of the civilian; nor had it ever been exemplified in| the principles, of the governments established in 
the maritime usages of any other country, in any | other countries. Enjoying the right and the blessing 
otherage. In truth, it was ihe offspring of the mu-|of self-government, they leave, implicitly to every 
nicipal law of Great Britain alone; equally opera-/| foreign nation, the choice of its social and political 
tive in a time of peace, and in a time of war; and,{institutions. But, whatever may be the form, or the 
under all circumstances, inflicting a caercive juris-| principle, of government, it is an universal axiom of 
diction, upon the commerce and navigation of the: public law, among sovereign and independent states, 
world. that every nation is bound so to use and enjoy its 


For the legitimate rights of the belligerent pow™)0W® Tights, as not to injure, or destroy, the rights 
ers, the United States had felt and evinced a sincere |°f 2ny other nation. Say then, that the tie of alle- 
and open respect. Although they had marked a di- giance cannot be severed, or relaxed, as respects thie 


versity of doctrine among the most celebrated ju- sovereign and the subject; and say, that the sove- 
rists, upon many of the litigated points of the Taw |Te8" 18, at all times, entitled to the services of the 


ef war; although they had formerly espoused, with subject; still, there is nothing gained, in support 


the example of the most powerful government of be the British claim, unless it can, also, no yee 
Europe, the principles of the smned neutrality, |'3t the British sovereign has a right to seek and 
which were established in the year 1780, upon the | 5!” his subject, while actually within the domi- 
basis of the memorable declaration of the empress | PHM, or under the special protection, of another 
of all the Russias; and although the principles of S°Vereign state. This will not, surely, be denomi- 
that declaration have been incorporated into all their | nated a process of the law of nations, for the pur- 
public treaties, except in the instance of the treaty | on of enforcing the rights of war; ad if ut shall an 
of 1794: yet, the United States, still faithful to the! tolerated as a process of the municipal law of 0 pe 
pacific and impartial policy which they professed, | Britain, for the a of enforcing the right of the 
cid not hesitate, even at the commencement of the |S°Vereign to the service of his subjects, there is no 
French revolutionary war, to accept and allow the | Principle of discrimination, which ean prevent its 
exposition of the law of nations, as it was then main. | pen rb in peace, or in war,” with ed ~ 
tained by Great Britain; and, consequently, to admit, | attendant abuses of force and fraud, to justify t - 

: - seizure of British subjects for crimes, or for debts; 


upon t " } ‘ } tv of | . : rv. 
A a much contested point, that the property 0 ‘and the seizure of British property, for any cause 


her enemy, in their vessels, might be lawfully cap-; 
~ 3 Ds ~~» ; rs { . . . - ° . 
< 4 a ” > ° t * . “ ° ‘ n 
tured as prize of war.* 1t was, also, freely admitted, poptoing ones sine Bac) mage Rl ot, ahve 
np, eer gerent power Sen 6 tent Wits proper’ code of nations, it has been the arduous task of the 
cautions, to enter and search American vessels, for, aan government in the onset to oppose; anc 
ree Se se Gna. ree Ser artieits Conseenens lit rests with all other governments to decide ‘how 
of war; that, if upon a search such goods or articles fee thete hecae amt Meade tataaeetn eae Tee = LO 
Were found, or if, in the course of the scarch, persons ally eer ray on enitk Acainaemnen tn 4 tue 
in the military service of the enemy were discovered, foe ‘s aasminal y f 1] ii th flac. If the right 
a belligerent had a right of transhipment and re- prrcmtialyeny saa g-te : ha ge le py Toobe ey 
el ls sell; = of * Cl: ’ Great Britain be, i con é 
pict Kgnatg p a percha ay om dig Seo psssorennet: Keg the ocean will exhibit, in addition tv 
a inte sea ie Al ae ta bellice-{1tS Many other perils, a scene of everlasting strife 
pone te pene Aaenea, Bnet thet, s a lL egontention: but what other government has 
try ‘ d 90 ’ > s ry vs ¢ - 7 ~ ba — 1 © A - . j ae > 
eo api A € Samp g reaeomge ngs FOM | over claimed or exercised the right? If the right 
ports and places, under the blockade of an adequate | inal ton: encdinacudlin aah aero trophy of the 
ay: PE.) er Sd 4 er ? Bt . Site ACUESI « ‘ ‘ 
naval force. ‘Dhese rights the law of nations might, naval auperiority of Great Britain, the ocean, which 
reasonably, be deemed to sanction; nor has a fair), " ae prea ay pte © * 
nas been sometimes emphatically denominated, 


exercise of the powers necessary for the enjoyment |, 
» mai 2 - ° 39 . e r > 
: . a “the high-way of nations,” will be identified, in the 
of these rights, becn, at any time, controverted, or | ag er ess 
opposed, by the American government. foo sl i use, with the dominions “oo sane 
Put. itm . icrown; Very ¢ : rty 
fut, i must be again remarked, that the claim of; e ee eee other nation myst enjoy the libe hi 
Gicat Deliain was not to be satisfied, by the most j2) Passage, Upon the payment of a tribute for the 
’ a avti a A ‘ Vv = : - : ie . - - . 
| of a ; indulgence of a licence: but what nation is prepared 
ample and explicit recor > law of war; '. 2 ite? 
Ply re ‘telage sh Riven yns aA rig tsar a for this sacrifice of its honor and its interests? And 
9 |b o “AN de v« Val aby . cle a € “4 . ° m Me e 
- ; ¢ ; “aA ‘if. after ] rass acl bs ‘ rence 
beliigerent to his enemy, while the claim of Great ‘too ee , a + way eae 
Britain embraced, also, the relations between a so-!} aang Bie nonce es) for the purpose of im} sete} 
vereign and his subjects. It was said, that every ‘upon the United States, to accommodate the British 
" _ 4 rem /maritime policy, a new and odious limitation of the 
he te APA OR sovereignty and independence, which were acquired 
ece the correspondence of the year J (92, bet ween by the glorious revolution of 1776, it is not for the 
Mr. Jefferson, secretary of state, and the ministers! American rovernment to calculate the duration of a 
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of Great Britain and France. Seealso Mr. Jefferson’ | aes ~" 
‘elter to the American minister at Paris, of the same *See the British declaration of the 10th ef Jasu- 
year, requesting ae recall of Mr. Genet rary, 1313. 
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that shall be waged, in resistance of the active Nor to vindicate “the pretensions that acts of natu. 
war, 


attempts of Goet Britain, to Decomnpn O Tr ihies 
for, where is the American citizen, clack 
ate a day’s submission, to the vassalage of § 
‘ondition? ‘ 
on the American government has seen, prep Pre 
surprize, the gloss, which the prince regent of nat 
Betain, in his declaration of the 10th of teeeats> 
1813, has condescended to bestow upon the Britis 
claim of a right to impress mén, on board of the 
merchant vessels of other nations; and the retort, 
which he has ventured’ to make, upon the conduct 
of the United States, relative to the controverted 
doctrines of expatriation. The American govern: 
ment, like every other civilized government, avows 
the principle, and indulges the practice, of naturaliz- 
ing foreigners. In Great Britain, and through the 
continent of Europe, the laws and regulations upon 
the subject, are not materially dissimilar, when 
compared with the laws and regulations of the Unit- 
ed States. The effect, however, of such naturali- 
zation, upon the connexion, which previously sub- 
sisted, between the naturalized person, and the go- 
vernment of the country of his birth, has been dif- 
ferently considered, at different times, and in dif- 
ferent places. Still, there are many respects, in 
which a diversity of opinion does not exist, and carr 
not arise. Itis agreed, on all hands, that an act of 
naturalization is not a violation of the law of na- 
tions; and that, in particular, it is not in itself an of- 
fence against the government, whose subject is natu- 
ralized. Ht is agreed, tliat an act of naturalization 
creates, between the parties, the reciprocal obliga- 
tions of allegiance and protection. It is agreed, that 
while a naturalized citizen continues within the ter- | 
ritory and jurisdiction of his adoptive government, | 
he cannot be pursued, or seized, or restrained, by 
his former sovereign. Itis agreed, that a natura- 
lized citizen, whatever may bé thought of the claims 
of the sovereign of his native country, cannot law- 
fully be: withdrawn from the obligations of his con- 
tract of naturalization, by the force or seduction 
of a third power. And it is agreed, that no sove- 
reign can lawfully interfere, to take from the ser- 
vice, or the employment, of another sovereign, per- 
sons who are not the subjects ot either of the so- 
vereigns engaged in the transaction. Beyond the 
principles of these accorded propositions, what have 
the United States done to justify the imputation of 
“harboring British seamen and of exercising an as- 
sumed right, to transfer the allegiance of British 
subjects ?’* The United States have, indeed, in- 
sisted upon the right of navigating the ocean in 
peace and safety, protecting all that is covered by 
their flag, as on a place of equal and common juris- 
diction to all nations; save where the law of war 
interposes the exceptions of visitation, search and 
capture; but, in doing this, they have done no 
wrong. The United States, in perfect consistency, 
it is believed, with the practice of all belligerent 
nations, not even excepting Great Britain herself, 
have, indeed, announced a determination, since the 
declaration of hostilities, to afford protection, as 
well to the naturalized, as to the native citizen, 
who, giving the strongest proofs of fidelity, should 
be taken in arms by the enemy; and the British ca- 
binet well know that this determination could have 
no influence upon those councils of their sovereign, 
which preceded and produced the war. It was not, 
then, to “harbor British seamen,” nor to “transfer 
the allegiance of British subjects ;” nor to “cancel 
the jurisdiction of their legitimate sovereigy ,” 


ralization, and certificates of citizenship, were as 
valid out of their own territory, as within it ;”* 
that the United States have asserted the honor and 
the privilege of their flag, by the force of reason 
and of arms. But it was to resist a systematic 
scheme of maritime aggrandizement, which, pre- 
scribing to every other nation the limits of a terri- 
torial boundary, claimed for Great Britain the exclu- 
sive dominion of the seas;.and which, spurning the 
settled principles of the law of war, condemned the 
ships and miariners of the United States, to suffer, 
upon the high seas, and virtually within the juris- 
diction of their flag, the most rigorous dispensations 
of the British municipal code, inflicted by thecoarse 
and licentious hand ofa British press gang. 

The injustice of the British claim, and the cruelty 
of the British practice, have tested, for a series of 
years, the price and the patience of the American 
government: but, still, every experiment was anxi- 
ously made, to avoid the last resort of nations. The 
claim of Great Britain, in its theory, was limited to 
the right of seeking and impressing its own subjects, 
on board of the merchant vessels of the United 
States, although in fatal experience, it has been 
extended (as already appears) to the seizure of the 
subjects of every other power, sailing under a vo- 
luntary contract with the American merchant; to the 
seizure of the naturalized citizens of the United 
States, sailing, also, under voluntary contracts, 
which every foreigner, independent of any act of na- 
turalization, is at liberty te form in every country; 
and even to the seizure of the native citizens of the 
United States, sailing on board the ships of their 
own nation, in the prosecution ofa lawful commerce. 
The excuse for what has been unfeelingly termed 
“partial mistakes, and occasional, abuse”t} when the 
right of impressment was oractised towards vessels 
of the United States, rs, in the words of the prince 
regent’s declaration, “a similarity of language and 
manners.” but was it not known, when this excuse 
was offered to the world, that the Russian, the 
Swede, the Dane, and the German; that the French- 
man, the Spaniard, and the Portuguese; nay, that 
the African and the Asiatic; between whom and 
the people of Great Britain there exists no similari- 
ty of language, manners or complexion; had been, 
equally with the American citizen and the British 
subject, the victims of the impress tyranny.¢ H, 
however, the excuse be sincere, if the real object of 
the impressment be merely to secure to Great Bri- 
tain, the naval services of her own subjects, and not 
to man her fleets, in every practicable mode of en- 
listment, by right, or by wrong; and if a just and ge- 
/nerous government, professing mutual friendship and 
respect, may be presumed to prefer the accomplish- 
iment even of a legitimate purpose, by means tite 
least afflicting and injurious to others, why have the 
overtures of the United States, offering other means’ 
as effectual as impressment, for the purpose avow- 
ed, to the consideration and acceptance of Great 
Britain, been forever'eluded or rejected ? It has been 
offered, that the number of men to be protected by 
jan American vessel should be limited by her tonnage; 
that British officers should be permitted, in British 





*See these passages in the British declaration, of 
the 10th of January; 1825. 
} See the British declaration of the 10th of Janua- 
ry, 1815. 

+See the letter of Mr. Pickering, secretary of 
state, to Mr. King, minister at London, of the 26th 





of October, 1795; and the letter of Mr. Marshall, 





"See the British declaration of the 10th of Janu- 
art, 1813, | 


secretary of state. to Mr. King, of the 2Cth of Sep- 
lrember, 1300; : 
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ports, to enter the vessel in order to ascertain the, 
number of men on beard; and that, in case of an 

addition to her crew, the British subjects enlisted 

should be liable to impressment.* It was offered in 
the solemn form of a law, that the American seamen 
should be registered ; that they should be provided 
with certificates of citizenshipt and that the roll of 
the crew of every vessel should be formally authen- 
ticated.+ It was offered, that no refuge or protec- 
tion should ‘be given to deserters; but, that, on the 
contrary, they should be surrendered.§ [t was again 
and again offered to concur in a Convention, which it 
was thought practicable to be formed, and which, 
should settle the question of impressment, in a man-| 
ner that would be safe for England, and satisfctory 
to the United States. It was offered that each par- 
ty should prohibit its citizens or subjects from clan 

alestinely concealing or carrying away, from the ter- 
ritories or colonies of the other, any seamen belong- 
ing to the other party.q And, conclusively, it has 
been offered and declared: by law, that “:fter the 
termination of the present war, it should not be 
lawful to employ on board of any of the public or 
private vessels of the United States, any persons 
except citizens of the United States; and that no 
forcigner should be admitted to become a citizen 
hereafter, who had not for the continued term of 
five years, resided within the United States, without 
being, at any time, during the five years, out of the 
territories of the United States.”** 

It is manifest then that such provision might be 
made by law; and that such provision has been re- 
peatedly and urgently proposed; as would, in all 
future times, exclude from the maritime service of, 


the American right of Jawful commerce. If, too, as 
it has sometimes been insinuated, there would, ne- 
verthcless, be room for frauds and evasions, it ig 
sufficient to observe, that the American gcvernment 
would always be ready to hear, and to redress, eve- 
ry just complaint ; or, if redress were sought and 
refused, (a preliminary course, that ought never to 
have been omitted, but which Great Britain has ne. 
ver pursued) it would still be in the power of the 
British government to resort to its own force, by 
acts equivalent to war, for the reparation of its 
wrongs. But Great Britain has, unhappily, per- 
ceived in the acceptance of the overtures of the 
American government, consequences injurious to 
her maritime policy; and, therefore, withhoids it 
at the expence of her justice. She perceives, per- 
haps, a loss of the American nursery for her sea- 
men, While she is at peace; a loss of the service of 
American crews, while she is at war; and a loss of 
many of those opportunities, which have enabled 
her toenrich her navy, by the spoils of the Ameri- 
can commerce, without exposing her own commerce 
to the risk of retaliation or reprisals. 

Thus, were the United States, ina season of re. 
puted peace, involved in the evils of a state of war 
—and thus, was the American flag annoyed by a 
nation still professing to cherish the sentiments of 
mutual friendship anu respect, which had been re- 
cently vouched, by the faith of a sclemn treaty. 
But the American government even yet abstained 
from vindicating: its rights, and from avenging its 
wrongs, by an appeal to arms. It was not an insei- 
sibility to those wrongs; nora dread of British 
power; nora subserviency to British interests, that 





‘the United States, both in public and in private ves- 
sels, every person, who could, possibly, be claimed | 
by Great Britain, as a native subject, whether he/| 
had, or had not, been naturalized in America.fT | 
Enforced by the same sanctions and securities, whic | 
are employed to enforce the penal code of Great | 
Britain, as well as the penal code of the United | 
States, the provision would afford the strongest evi- | 
dence, that no British subject could be found in| 
service on board of an American vessel; and, con-! 
sequently, whatever might be the British right of 
‘Impressment, in the abstract, there would remain 
no justifiable motive, there could hardly be invented 
a plausible pretext, to exercise it, at the expense of 








t 


*See the letter of Mr. Jefferson, secretary of| 


state, to Mr. Pinkney, minister at London, dated the | 


Y1th of June, 1792, and the letter of Mr. Pickering, | 
secretary of state, to Mr. King, minister at London, | 
dated the Sth of June, 1796. 

+See the act of congress, passed the 28th of May, 
1796. 

+See the letter of Mr. Pickering, secretary of 
state, to Mr. King, minister at London, dated the 
&th of June, 1796. 

§See the project of a treaty on the subject, be 
tween Mr. Pickering, secretary of state, and Mr. 
Liston, the British minister at Philadelphia, in the 
year 1800. 

' See the letter of Mr. King, minister at London, 
ito the secretary of state, dated the 15th of March,' 
1792. 

{See the letter of Mr. King to the secretary of 
state, dated ia July, 1803. 

**See the act of congress, passed on the 3d of 
March, 1813. 

ttSee the letter of instructions from Mr. Monroe, 
secretary of state, to the plenipotentiaries for treat- 
ing of peace with Great Britain, under the media- 
tion of the emperor Alexander, dated the 15th of 
April, 18153. ! 





prevailed, at that period, in the councils of the 
United States; but, under all trials, the American 
government abstained from the appeal to arms then, 
as it has repeatedly since done, in its collisions with 
France, as well as with Great Britain, from the 
purest love of peace, while peace could be render- 
ed compatible with the honor and independence of 
the nation. 

During the period which has hitherto been more 
particularly cantemplated (from the declaration of 
hostilities between Great Britain and France in the 
year 1792, until the short-lived pacification of the 
treaty of Amiens in 1802) there were not wanting 
occasions, to test the consistency and the imparti- 
ality of the American government, by a comparison 
of its cenduct towards Great Britain, with its con- 
“uct towards other fiations. The manifestation of 
the extreme jealousy of the French government, and 
of the intemperate zeal of its minisiers near the 
United States, were co-eval with the proclamation 
of neutrality; but after the ratification of the treaty 
of London, the scene of violence, spoliation, and con- 
tumely, opened by France, upon the United States, 
became such, as to admit, perhaps, of no parallel, 
except in the cotemporaneous scenes which were 
exhibited by the injustice of her great competitor. 
The American government acted, in both cases, on 
the same pacific policy; in the same spirit of patience 
and forbearance; but with the same determination 
also, to assert the honor and independence of the 
nation. When, therefore, every conciliatory effort 
had failed, and when two successive missions of 
peace had been contemptuously repulsed, the Ame- 
rican government, in the year 1798, annulled its 
treaties with France, and waged a maritime war 
against that nation, for the defence of its citizens 
and of its commerce, passing on the high seas. But 
aa soon as the hope was conceived, of a satisfactory 
change in the dispositions of the French government, 
the American government hastened to send another 
mission to France; and a eonvention, signed in the 
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yéar 1800, terminated the subsisting differences be-) 
tween the two countries. 

Nor were the United States able, during the same 
period, to avoid a collision with the government of 
Spain, upon any importarit und critical questions of 
boundary and commerce; of indian warfare and ma- 
ritime spoliation. Preserving, however, their system 
of moderation, in the assertion of their rights, a 
éourse of amicable discussion and explanation, pro- 
duced mutual satisfaction; and a treaty of friendship, | 
limits, and navigation'was formed in the year 1795, 
by which the citizens of the United States acquired 
a right, for the space of three years, to deposit their 
merchandize and effects in the port of New Orleans; 
with a promise, either that the enjoyment of that 
right should be indefinitely continued, or that ano- 
ther part of the banks of the Mississippi should be 
assigned for an equivalent establishment. But, when, 
in the year, 1802, the port of New-Orleans was ab- 
ruptly close i against the citizens of the United 
States, without an assignment of any other equiva- 
lent. place of deposite, the harmony of the two coun- 
ries Was again most seriously endangered; until the 
Ppanish government, yielding to the remonstrances 
ot the United States, disavowed the act of the inten- 
dant of New Orleans, and ordered the right of depo-! 
site to be reinstated, on the terms of the treaty of| 
1795. 

The effects produced, even by a temporary sus. 
pension of the right of deposite at Ncw-Orleans, 
upon the iaterests and feelings of the nation, natu- 








rally suggested to the American government, the) 


by Spain to France;”* that “in the face of the pro- 
testation of the minister of his catholic majesty at 
Washington, the president of the United States rati-\ 
fied the treaty of purchase;”{ and that “there was 
good reason to believe, that many circumstances at- 
tending the transaction were industriously conceal- 
ed.”+ The American government cannot condescend 
to retort aspersions so unjast, in language so oppro- 
brigus; and peremptorily rejects the pretension of 
Great Britain, to interfere in the business of the Uni- 
ted States and Spain: but it owes, nevertheless, to 
the claims of truth, a distinct statement of the facts 
which have been thus misrepresented. When the 
special mission was appointed to negociate the pur- 
chase of Louisiana trom France, in the manner al- 
ready mentioned, the American minister, at London, 
was instructed to explain the object of the mission; 
and having made the explanation, he was assured by 
the British government, “that the communication 
was received in good part; no doubt was suggested 
of the right of the United States to pursue, sepa. 
rately and alone, the objects they aimed at; but the 
British government appeared to be satisfied with the 
president’s views, on this important subject.”§ As 
soon, too, as the treaty of purchase was concluded, 
before hostilities were again actually commenced 
between Great Britain and France, and previously, 
indeed, to the departure of the French ambassacor 
from London, the American minister openly notified 
to the British government, that a treaty had been 
signed, by which the complete sovereignty of the 
town and territory of New Orleans, as well as of all 


expediency of guarding against their recurrence, by! Louisiana, as the same was heretofore possessed by 
the acquisition of a permanent property in the pro-|Spain, had been acquired by the United States ot 
vince of Louisiana. The minister of the United! America; and that in drawing up the treaty, care 
States, at Madrid, was, accordingly, instructed to| had been taken so to framé the same, as not to in- 
apply to the government of Spain upon the subject;/ fringe any right of Great Britain, in the navigation 
and, on the 4tir of May, 1803, ie received an answer,|of the river Mississippi.” In the answer of the 
stauing, that “by the retrocession made to France,| British government, it was explicitly declared by 
of Louisiana, that power regained the province, with! lord Hawkesbury, “that he had received his majes; 


the limits it had, saving the rights acquired by other, 
powers; and that the United States could address | 
themselves to the French government, to hegociate| 
the acquisition of territories, Which might suit their! 
interest.”* But before this reference, official in-; 
formation of the same fact had been received by Mr.' 
Pinkney from the court of Spain, in the month of; 
March preceeding; and the American government, 
hav ny instituted a special mission to negociate the 
purcliise of Louisiana from France, or from Spain, 
whichever shvuld be its sovereign, the purchase was, 
accordinyly, accomplished for « valuable considera- 
tion (that was purctually paid) by the treaty con- 
cluded at Purvis on the 30th April, 1893. 

The American government has not seen, without 
some sensibiliiy, that a transaction, accompanied by 
such circumstances of general publicity, and of scru- 
pulons yood faith, has been denounced by the prince 
tegent, in his declaration of the 10th of January, 
1813, as a proof of the “ungenerous conduct” of the 
United States towards Spain.”’} In amplification of 
the royal charge, the British negociators at Ghent, 
have presumed to impute “the acquisition of Loui- 








siana, by the United States, to a spirit of aggran- | 
dizement, not necessary to their own security;” and | c 
lthe 8th of October, 1814. 


to maintain “that the puechase wis made against 
the known conditions, on which it had been ceded 





nister of Spain, to Mr. C. Pinkney, the minister of 
the United States, dated the 4th of May, 1803, from 
which the passage cited is literally translated. 

{See the pwince regent’s declaration of the 10th of 
Jaiuart, 1815. 


‘King, the American minister at London, dated the 
*See the letter from don Pedro Cevallos, the mi-| 
secretary of state, dated the 28th of April, 1865. 

| (See the letter from Mr. King, to lord Hawkes- 


‘bury, dated the 15thof May, 183. 


ty’s commands to express the pleasure with which 
his majesty had received the intelligence; and to 
add, that his majesty regarded the care, which had 
been taken so to frame the treaty as not to infringe 
any right of Great Britain in the navigation of the 
Mississippi, as the most satisfactory evidence of x 
disposition on the part of the government of the 
United States, correspondent with that which his 
majesty entertained, to promote and improve that 
harmony, which so happily subsisted between the two 
countries, and which was so conducive to their niu- 
tual benefit." The world will judge, whether, 
under such circumstances, the British government 
had any cause, on its own account, to arraign the 
conduet of the United States, in making the pur- 
chase of Louisiana ; and, certainly, no greater cause 
will be found for the arraignment, on account of 
Spain. The Spanish government was apprized o7 
the intention of the United States to negociate for 


*See the note of the British commissioners, dated 
the 4th of Sepiember, 13814. 

{See the note of the British commissioners, dated 
the 19th of September, 1814. 

+See the note of the British commissioners, dated 





§See the letter from the secretary of state, to Mr. 


L9th of January, 1803; and Mr. King’s letter to the 


{See the letter of lord Hawkesbury, to Mr, King, 


ated the 19th of May, 1895. 
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the purchase of that province ; its ambassador wit- 
nessed the progress of the negociation at Paris; 
and the conclusion of the treaty, on the 30th of 
April, 1803, was promptly known and understood 
dt Madrid. Yet, the Spanish government interposed 
no objection, no protestation, against the transac- 
tien; in Europe; and it was not until the month of 
September, 1803, that the American goternment 
heard, with surprize, from the minister of Spain, at 
Washington, that his catholic majesty was dissatis- 
fied with the cessiot of Louisiana to the United 
States. Notwithstanding this diplomatic remon- 
strance, however, the Spanish government pro- 
ceeded to deliver the possession of Louisiana to 
France, in execution of the treaty of St. Idefonso ; 
saw France, by an almost simultaneous act, trans- 
fer the possession to the United States, in execu- 
tion of the treaty of purchase; and, finally, in- 
structed the marquis de Casa Yrujo, to present to 
the American government, the declaration of the 


eee 


them to acquiesce in the temporary continuance of 
that territory under the Spanish authority.”* When, 
however, the adjustment of the boundaries of Loui- 
siana, as well as a reasonable indemnification on 
account of maritime spoliations, and the suspen- 
sion of the right of deposite at New-Orleans, seem 

ed to be indefinitely postponed, on the part of 
Spain, by events which the United States had not 
contributed to produce, and could not control; when 
a crisis had arrived subversive of the order of things 
under the Spanish authorities,contravening the views 
of both parties, and endangering the tranquility and 
security of the adjoining territories, by the intrusive 
establishment of a government, independent of 
Spain, as well as of the United States; and when, at 
a later period, there was reason to bélieve, that Great 
Britain herself designed to occupy the Floridas, (and 
she has, indeed, actually occupied Pensacola, for 
hostile purposes,) the American government, with- 
out departing from its respect for the rights of Spain, 


the 15th of May, 1804, actitg “by the special order} and even consulting the honor of that state, unequal, 


of his sovereign,” “that the explanations, which the 
vernment of France had given to his catholic ma- 
jesty, concerning the sale of Louisiana to the United 
States, and the amicable dispositions, on the part of 
‘the king, his master, towards these states, had de- 
termined him to abandon the opposition, which, at 
a prior period, and with the most substantial mo- 
tives, he had manifested against the transaction.”* 

But after this amicable and decisive arrangement 
of all differences, in relation to the validity of the 
Louisiana purchase, a question of some embartass- 
ment remained, in relation to the boundaries of the 
ceded territory. This question, however, the Ame- 
rican government always has been, and always will 
be, willing to discuss, in the most candid manner, 
and to settle upon the most liberal basis, with the 
government of Spain. It was not; therefore, a fair 
topic, with which to inflame the prince regent’s 
declaration ; or to embellish the diplomatic notes of 
the British negociators at Ghent.t The period has 
arrived, when Spain, relieved from her European 
labors, may be expected to bestow her attention, 
more effectually upon the state of her colonies ; and, 
acting with wisdom, justice and magnanimity, of 
which she has given frequent examples, she will 
find no difficulty, in nag the recent advance of 
the American government, for an honorable adjust- 
ment of every point in controversy between the two 
countries, without seeking the aid of British medi- 
ation, or adopting the animosity of British coun- 
é Is. 

But still the United States, feeling a constant in- 
terest in the opinion of enlightened and impartial na- 
tions, cannot hesitate to embrace the opportunity for 
representing, in the simplicity of truth, the events, 
by which they have been led to take possession of a 
part of the F..ridas, notwithstanding, the claim of 
Spain to the sovereignty of the sameterritory. In 
the acceptation and understanding of the United 
States, the cession of Louisiana, embraced the 
country south of the Mississippi territory, and eust- 
ward of the river Mississippi, and extending to the 
miver Perdido; but “their conciliatory views, and 
their confidence in the justice of their cause, and 
in the success of a candid discussion and amicable 
negociation witha just and friendly power, induced 

*See the letter of the marquis de Casa Yrujo, to 
the American secretary of state, dated the 15th of 
May, 1804. 

¢See the prince regent’s declaration of the 10th 
of January, 1813. See the notes of the British com- 
missioners, dated the 19th of September, Sth Octo- 
ber, 1814, . 











as she then was, to the task of suppressing the in- 
trusive establishment, was impelled by the para- 
mount principle of self-preservation, to rescue its 
own rights from the impending danger. Hence the 
United States in the year 1810, proceeding step by 
step, according to the growing exigencies of the 
time, took possession of the country, in which the 
standard of independence had been displayed ex- 
cepting such places as were held by a Spanish 
force. In the year 181, they authorised their pre- 
sident, by law, provisionally to accept of the pos- 
session of East Florida trom the local authorities, 
or to pre-occupy it against the attempt of a fo- 
reign power to seize it. In 1813, they obtained 
the possession of Mobile, the only place then hele 
by a Spanish force in West Florida; with a view to 
their own immediate security, but without varying 
the questions depending between them and Spain, in 
relation to that province. And in the year 1814, the 
Americah commander, acting under the sanction of 
the law of nations, but unauthorized by the orders 
of his government, drove from Pensacola the Britis): 
troops, who, in violation of the neutral territory of 
Spain, (a violation which Spain it is believed must 
herself resent, and would have resisted, if the op- 
portunity had occured,) seized and fortified that 
station, fo aid in military operations against the 
United States. But all these measures of safety and 
necessity were frankly explained, as they occured, 
to the government of Spain, and even to the govern- 
ment of Great Britain, antecedently to the declara- 
tion of war, with the sincerest assurances, that the 
possession of the territory thus acquired, “should 
not cease to be a subject of fair and triendly negocia- 
tion and adjustment.” 


—~* 


*See the proclamation of the president of the 
United States, authorising governor Claiborne to 
take possession of the territory, dated the 27ih of 
October, 1816. 

* See the letter from the secretary of state to ro- 
vernor Claiborne, and the proclamatien dated the 
27th of October, 1810: 

See the proceedings of the convention of Florida, 
transmitted to the secretary of state, by the govern- 
or of the Mississippi territory, in his letter of the 
17th of October, 1810: and the answer of the secre- 
tary of state, dated the 15th of November, 1810: 

See the letter of Mr. Morier, British charge d” 
affaires, to the secretary of state, dated the 15th of 
December, 1510, and the secretary’s answer : 

See the correspondence between Mr. Monroe, and 
Mr. Foster, the British minister, in the months’ of 





jJuly, September ang November, 1811, 
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‘The present review of the conduct of the Unit- 
ed States, towards the beiligerent powers of Eu- 
rope, W.il be regarded by every candid mind, as 
a necessary Medium to vindicate their national cha- 
racter from the unmerited imputations of the 
prince regent’s declaration of the 10th January, 
1813, and not as a medium voluntarily assumed, 
according to the insinuations of that declaration, 
for the revival of unwérthy prejudices, or vindic- 
tive passions, in ref2rence to transactions that are 
past. The treaty of Amiens, which scemed to 
terminate the war in Europe, seemed also to ter- 
minate the neutral sufferings of America; but the 
hope of repose was, in both respects, delusive and 
transient. The hostilities which were renewed be- 
tween G. Britam and France, in the year 18053, 
were :mmediately followed by a renewal of the ag- 
gressions of the belligerent powers, upon the com- 
mercial rights, and political independence of the 
United States. There was scarcely, theretore, an 
interval separating the aggressions of the first 
war, from the aggressions of the second war; and 
although, in nature, the aggressions continued to 
be the same, in extent they became incalcuiably 
more destructive. It will be seen, however, that 
the Amcrican government, inflexibly maintained 
its neutral and pacific policy, in every extremity 
of the latter trial, with the same good faith and 
forbearance, that, in the former trial, had distin- 
guished its conduct; unt.l it was compelled to 
choose, from the alternative of national degiada- 
tion, or national resistance. And if Great Britain 
alone then became the object of the Americ®n de- 
elararation of war, it will be seen, that Great 
Britain alone, had obstinately cloged the door of 
amicable negociation. 

The American minister at London, entic:pating 
the rupture between Great Britain and France, 
had obtained assurances from the British govern- 
ment, “that, mn the event of war, the instructions 
given to their naval officers should be drawn up 
with plainness and precision; and, in general, that 
the rights of belligerents should be exercised in 
moderation, and with due respect to those of neu- 
trals.”* And in relation to the important subject 
of impressment, he had actually prepared for sig- 
nature, with the assent of lord Hawkesbury and 
lord St. Vincent, a convention, to continue during 
five years, declaring that “no seaman, nor scafar- 
ing person, should, upon the high seas, and with- 
out the jurisdiction of either party, be demanded 
or taken out of any ship or vessel, belonging to 
the citizens or subjects of one of the parties, by 
the public or private armed ships, or men of war, 
belong.ng to, or in the service of, the other party ; 
and that strict orders should be given for the due 
observance of the engagement.”+ This conven- 
tion, which explicitly relinquished impressments 
from American vessels on the high seas, and to 
Which the British ministers had, at first, agreed, 
lord St. Vincent was desirous afterwards to modi- 
ty, “stating, that on further reflection, he was of 
opinion, that the narrow seas should be expressly 
excepted, they having been, as his lordship re- 
marked, immemorially considered to be within the 
dominion of Great Britain.’ The American wWinis- 
ter however, * having supposed, from the tenor of 
his conversations with lord St. Vincent, that the 
doctrine of mare clausum would not be revived 
against the United States on this occasion; but 


ss 








that England woxld be content, with the limited 
jurisdiction, or dominion, over the seas adjacent to 
hier territories, which is assigned by the law of na- 
tions to other states, was disappointed, on receiv- 
ing lord St. Vincent’s communication; and chose 
rather to abandon the negociation, than to acqui- 
esce in the doctrine it proposed to estabiish.”+~ 
But it was still some satisfaction to receive a for 
mal declaration from the British government, com- 
municated by its minister at Washington, after the 
recommencement of the war in Europe, which 
promased in effect, to reinstate the practice ot na- 
val blockades, wpon the principles of the law of 
nations ¢’so that no blockade should be consi- 
dered as existing, “ unless in respect of particular 
ports which might be actually invested ; and, then, 
that the vessels bound to such ports should not be 
captured, unless they had previously been warned 
not to enter them.’’| 

All the precautions of the American government: 
were, nevertheless, ineffectual, and the assurances 
of the British government were, in no instance, 
verified. The outrage of impressment was again, 
indiscriminately perpetrated upon the crew of eve- 
ry American vessel, and on every sen. The enor- 
mity of blockades, established by an order in coun- 
cil, without a legitimate object, and inaintained by 
an order in council, without the application of 2 
competent force, was, more and mere developed.— 
The rule, dcnominated “the rule of the war of 1756,” 
was revived in an affécted style of moderation, but 
ina spirit of more rigorous execution.§ The lives, 
the liberty, the fortunes and the happiness of the 
citizens of the United States, engaged in the pur~ 
suits of navigation and commerce, were once more 
subjected to the violence and cupidity of the British 
cruisers. And, in brief, so grievous, so intolerable, 
had the afflictions of the nation become, that the 
people with one mind, and one voice, called loud- 
ly upon their government, for redress and protee- 
tion;§ the congress of the United States, partici- 
pating in the feelings and resentments of the time, 
urged upon the executive magistrate, the necessi- 
tv of an immediate demand of reparation from G. 
Britain;* while the same patriotic spirit, which 
had opposed British usurpation in 1793, and en- 
countered French hostility in 1798, was agai 
pledged, in every variety of form, to the mainte- 
nance of the national honor and independence, du- 
ring the more arduous trial that arose in 1805. 

Amidst these scenes of injustice on the one hand, 
and of reclamation on the other, the American ca 
vernment preserved its equanimity and its firm- 
ness. It beheld much in the conduct of France, 
andl of her ally, Spain, te provoke reprisals. 1+ 
beheld more in the conduct of Great Britain, that 
led, unavoidably (as had often been avowed) to the 
last resort of arms. It beheld in the temper of 
the nation, all that was requisite to justify an im- 
mediate selection of Great Britain, as the object 
of a declaration of war. And it could mot but be- 
hold in the policy of France, the strongest motive 
to acquire the U. States, as an associate in the ex- 








t See the lette® of Mr. King to the secretary of state, dated Ju 
ly, 1803, 

+ See the lettcr of Mr. Merry to the secretary of state, dated 
the 12th of April, 1804, and the euelosed copy of a letter frore 
Mr, Nepean, the secretary Of the admiralty, to Mr. Hammond, the 
British under secretary of state foreign affairs, dated Jan. 5, 1804 
§ See the orders in council of the 24th June, 1803, and the 17tb 
of August, 1805. 

{ See the memorials of Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Baltix 
more, &c. presented to congress in the end of the year 1905, and 
the beginuing of th $year 1806, 

* See the reso uticns of the senate of the United States, of the 











* See the letter of Mr. King, to the seeretary : d 
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isu conflict. Yet, these considerations d.d not 
then, moive than at any former c.,sis, subdue the 
fortitude, or misiead ule Judymen:, of the Ameri- 
ean governbichy; but in perfect consistency with 
its netitrai, as well as its pacific system, 1t demand- 
ed atonement, by remonstrances with France and 
Spain; and sought the preservation of peace, by 
negvoc.ation with Great Britain. 

ti has been shown, that a treaty proposed, em- 
phaticatiy, by the British minister, resident at Phi- 
Jadeiphix, ‘fas the means of drying up every source 
of compiamt and irritation, upen the head of im- 
pressment,” was “deemed utterly inac ~issable,” 
by che American government, because it u.d not suf- 
ficiently provide jor that object.* It has, also, been 
shown, that another treaty, proposed by the Ame- 
Gan minister at London, was laid aside, because 
the British government, While it was willing to 
relinquish, expressly, impressments from Amer.- 
¢an vessels, on the high seas, insisted upon an ex- 
ception, in reference to the narrow seas, claimed 
as a part of the British dominion: and experience 
demonstrated, that, although the spoliations com- 
m:itcd upon the Amer.can commerce, might admit 


the sirictest care should be taken to preserve the 
cit:zens of the United States from any molestatiog 
or unjury; and that immediate and prompt redresg 
should be afforded, upon any representation of in. 
Jury sustained by them.’’* 

In asmuch, however, as the treaty contained no 
provision against impressment, and it was seen 
by the government. when the treaty was under 
consideration for ratification, that the pledge con. 
tained in the substitute was not compiied with, but, 
on the contrary, that the impressmenis were cunti. 
nued, with undiminished violence, in the American 
seas, so long after the alledged date oi the instruc. 
trons, which were to arrest them ; that the practi. 
cal inefficacy of the substitute could not be doubt. 
ed by the government here, the ratification of the 
treaty was necessarily declined ; and it has since ap. 
peared, that after achangé in the British munistry 
had taken place, it was declared by the secretary for 
foreign affairs, that no engagements were entered 
into, on the part of his majesty, us connected with 
the treaty, except such as appear upon the face of 
1t.7 

The American government, however, with una- 





of reparation, by the puyment of a pecuniary equi- 
valent; yet, consulting the honor, aid the feelings 
of the nation, it was impossible to receive satistac- 
tion for the cruelties of impressment, by any other 
means; than by an entire discontinuance of the 
practice When, therefore, the envoys extraordi- 
Nary were appointed in the year 18U6, to negociate 
with the British government, every authority was 
given, for the purposes of conciliation; nay, an act 
of congress, prohibiting the importation of cer- 
tain articees oi British manufacture into the Unit- 
ed States, was suspended, in proof of a friendly 
disposition;7 but it was declared, that “ the sup- 
pression of impressment, and the definition of 
blockades, were absolutely indispensible ;?’ and 
that, “ without a provision against impressments, 
no treaty should be concluded.” The American 
envoys accordingly, took care to communicate to the 
British commissioners, the limitations of their pow- 
ers. Influenced, at the same time, by a sincere de- 
sire to terminate the difterences between the two na- 
tions ; knowing the solicitude of their governmeni, 
to relieve its seafar.ng cit zens from aciual suffer- 
ance; listening with confidence, to assurances and 
explanations of the British commissioners, in a 
sense favorable to their wishes ; and judging from 
a state of information, that gave no immediate 
cause to doubt the sufficiency of those assurances 
and explanations; the envoys, rather than termi-! 
nate the negociation wi:hout any arrangement, 
were w.lling to rely upon the efficacy of a substi- 
tute, fora positive art:cle in the treaty, to be sub- 
mit'ed to ie consideration of their government, 
as thus, accordosng io the declaration of the British 
comm.ssioners, Was the only arrangement, they 
Were permitted at that time, to propose or to al- 
low. The substitute was presented in the form ot 
a noie trom the British commissioners to the Amc- 
rican envovs, and contained a pledge, that in- 
structions had been given, and should be repeated 
and enforced, for the observance of the greatest 
caut'on the impressing of British seamen; that 





* See Mr. Liston’s letter to the secretary of 
state, dated the 4th of February, 18V0; and the 
letter of Mr. Pickering, secretary of state, to the 
president of the United States, dated the 20th of 
February, 1800. 

t See the act of congress, passed the 18th of 
Ape!, 1806; and the act suspending it, passed the 
lth of December, 1906. 


bating sohcitude for peace, urged an immediate 
renewal of the negociations on the basis of the 
abortive tr saty unui this course was perempto- 
rily declared, by the British government, to be 
“wholly inadmissible.’ 

But, independent of the silence of the propos. 
ed treaty, upon the great topic of American com- 
plaint, and of the view which has been taken of 
the projected substitute ; the contemporaneous 
declaration of the British commissioners, deli- 
vered by the command of their sovercign, and 
to which the American envoys refused to make 
themselves a party, or to give the slightest de- 
grec of sanction, was regarded by the American 
government, as ample cause of rejection. In 
reference to the French decree, which had been 
isssued at Berlin, on the 2lIst of November, 1806, 
it was declared that if France should carry the 
threats of that decree into execution, and, if * neu- 
tral nations, contrary to all expectation, should ac- 
qtuesce m such usurpations, his majesty might, pro- 
bably, be compelled, however reluctantly, to retali- 
ate, in his just defence, and to adopt, in regard to the 
commerce of neutral nations with his enemies, the 
same measures, which those nations should have 
permitted to be enforced, against their commerce 
with his subjects: “that his majesty could not en- 
ter into the stipulations of the present treaty, with- 
out an explanation from the United States of their 
intentions, ora reservation onthe part of his ma- 
jesty, in the case above mentioned, if it shouldever 
occur,” and “that without a formal abandonment, 
or tacit relinquishment of the unjust pretensions of 
irance; or without such conduct and assurances 
upon the part of the U. Staies,as should give secu: 
tity to his majesty, that they would not submit te 
the French innovations, in the established system 0! 
maritime law, his majesty would not consider hin 
self bound by the present signature of his comms 
sioners, to ratify the treaty, or precluded from adop- 
ting such measures as might seem necessary for 
counteracting the designs of the enemy.” | 


a 





* Sce the note of the British commisioners, d¥ 
ted 8th of November, 1806. 

7 See Mr. Canning’s letter to the American ct 
voys, dated 27th October 1807. 

+ See the same letter. 

} See the note of the Br:tish commissioners dated 
the 31st December 1806. See also the answer # 





| Messrs, Monres and Pinkney to that note, 
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The reservation of a power, to invali brie 4 s0- 
femn treaty, at the pleasure of one of the parties 
and the menaces of inflicting punishment upon the 
United States, for the offences of another nation, 
proved, in the event, a prelude to the scences of vio- 
fence, which Great Britain was then about to dis- 
play, and which it would have been improper for 
the American negociators to anticipate. For, if a 
commentary were wanting to explain the real design 
of such conduct, it would be found in the fact, that 
within eight days from the date of the treaty, and 
before it was possible f » the British government 
to have known the eff tof the Berlin decree 
on ihe American government; nay, even before 
the American government had itself heard of 
that decree, the destruction of American commerce 
was commenced by the order in council of the 
7th of January, 1807, which announced, “ that 
no vessel should be permitted to trade from 
one port to another, both which ports should 
belong to, or be’ in possession of France, 
or her allies: or should be so far under their con. 


trol, as that British vessels might not trade freely | 


33 


thereat. 

During the whole period of this nogociation, 
which did not finaliy close until the British gov- 
ernment declared, in the month of October, 1807, 
that negociation was no longer admissible, the 
course pursued by the British squadron, stationed 
more immediately on the American coast, was m 
the extreme, vexatious, predatory, & hostile. The 
territorial jurisdiction of the United States, exten- 
ding, upon the principles of the law of nations, at 
leasi a league over the adjacent ocean, was totally 
disregarded and contemned. Vessels employed in 
the coasting trade, or in the business of the pilot 
and the fisherman, were objects of incessant vio- 
tence; their petty cargocs were plundered ; and 
some of their scanty crews were often, either im- 
pressed, or wounded, or killed, by the force of 
British frigates —British ships of war hovered, m 
warlike display, upon the coast; blo kaded the 
ports of the United States, so that no vessel could 
enter, or depart, in safety ; penetrated the bays and 
rivers, and even anchored in the harbors, of the U- 
nited States, to exercise a jurisdiction ef impress- 
ment; threatened the towns and villages vith con- 
flagration ; and wantonly discharged musketry, as 
Well as cannon, upon the inhabitants of an open and 
unprotected country. The neutrality of the Ameri- 
ean territory was violated on every occasion; and, 
at last, the American government was doomed to 
suffer the greatest indignity which could be offer- 
ed to a sovereign and independent nation, in the 
ever memorable attack ofa British 50 gun ship, 
under the countenance of the British squadron, an- 
chored ‘vithin the waters of the U. States, upon the 
frigate Chesapeake, peaceably prosecuting a distant 
voyage. The British government affected, from 
time to time, to disapprove and condemn these 
*itrages; but the officers who perpetrated them 
were generally applauded ; if tried, they were ac- 
qu.cted ; if removed from the American station, it 
Was only to be promoted in another station ; and if 
atonement were offered, as in the flagrant instance 
of the frigate Chesapeake, the atonement was so 
gracious in the manner, and so tardy in the re- 
sult, as to betray the want of that concil/atory sp - 
rit which ought to have characterized it t ; 


oe 





But the American government, soothing the ex- 
asperated sp:rit of the people, by a proclamation 
which interdicted the entrance of all British arm- 
ed vessels, into the harbors and waters of the Uni- 
ted States, neither commenced hostilities against 
Great Britain ; nor sought a defensive alliance with 
France; nor relaxed in its firm, but conciliatory, 
efforts, to enforce the claims of justice, upon the 
honor of both nations. ' 

The rival ambition of G. Britain and France, now, 
however, approached the consummation, which, in- 
volving the destruction of all neutral rights, upon 
an avowed principle of action, could not fail to 
render an actual state of war, comparatively, more 
safe, and more prosperous, than the imaginary state 
of peace, to which neutrals were reduced. The just 
and impartial conduct of a neutral nation, ceased 
io be its shseld, and its safeguard, when the con- 
duct of the belligerent powers towards each other 
became the only criterion of the law of war. The 
wrong committed by one of the belligerent powers | 
was thus made the signal for the perpetration of a 
greater wrong by the other; and if the American 
government complained to both powers, their an- 
swer, althouch it never denied the causes of com- 
plaint, invariably retorted an idle and offensive in- 
quiry, into the priority of their respective aggres- 
sions ; or each demanded a course or resistance 
against its antagonist, wh.ch was calculated te pros- 
trate the American right of self-government, and to 
coerce the United States, against their interest and 
their policy, into becommg an associate in the war. 
But the American government never did, and ne- 
ver can, admit, that a belligerent power, “in tak- 
ng steps to restrain the violence of its enemy, and. 
to retort upon them the evils of their own ‘njus- 


| tice,”4 is entitled to disturb and to destroy, the 


rights of anecutral power, as recognized and estab- 
lished, by the law of nations. It was impossible 
indeed, that the real features of the miscalled re- 
taliatery system should be long masked from ‘he 
world ; when Great Bmtain, even in her acts of pro- 
fessed retaliation, declared, that France was una- 
ble to exceute the hostile denunciations of her de- 
crees ;| and when Great Britain herself, unblush- 
ingly entered into the same commerce »&,-h her 
enemy (through the medium of orgeries, perjuries, 
and licenses) from whicly she had interdicted nnof- 
fending neutrals. The pride of naval supevicsity ; 
«nd the cravings of commercial monopoly; gave, 
after all the impulse and direction to the councils 
of the British cabinet; while the vast, although 
visionary, projects of France, furnished occasions 
and pretexts, tor accomplishing the objects of those 
councils. 

The British minister, resident at Washington in 
the year 1804, having distinctly recognized, in the 
name of his sovereign, the legitimate principles of 
blockade, the American government rece.ved with 
some surprise and solicitude, the suceessive notifi- 
cations of the 9th of August 1804, the 8th of April. 
1806 and more particularly, of the 16th of May. 
1806, announcing by the last notification, * a block- 
ade of the coast, rivers‘and ports from the rivec- 











* . . . 
See the order in council of January 7, #807. 


t See the evidence of these facts reported to con- 
Sress in November 1806. 


tie Driver ; captain Whitby, of the Leander ; and 
Csptain td | 


See the documents respecting captain Love, of 








See, also. the correspondence respecting the fr!- 
gate Chesapeake, with Mr. Canning, at London ; 
with Mr. Rose at Washington ; with Mr. Erskinc, 
at Washington; and with 

{ See the proclamation ofthe 2d of July, 1807. 

+ See the orders in council of the 7th of January, 
1807. 
val See the orders in.council of the 7th of January 
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Elbe to the port of Brest, both inclusive.”§ In none | 
of the notificd instances of blockade, were the prin- 
cipics, that had been recognized in 1804, adopted 
and pursued, and it will be recollected by all Eu- 
zope, that neither at the time of the notification 
of ihe 16th of May, 1806; nor at the time of ex- 
cepting the Elbe and Ems, from the operation of 
that notification ;{ nor at any time, during the con- 
tinuance of the French war, was there an adequate 
naval force, actually applied by Great Britain, for 
ihe purpose of maintaining a blockade, from the 
river Elbe, to the portof Brest. It was then, in 
the language of the day, ** amere paper blockade;” 
xs manitest infraction of the law ot nations; and an 
act of peculiar injustice to the United States, as 
the only neutral power, against which it would 
practically operate. Bui whatever may have been 
the sense of the American government on the oc- 
easion ; and whatever might be the disposition, to 
uvoid making this the ground of an open rupture 
with Great Britain, the case assumed a character 
of the highest interest, when independent of its 
own injurious consequences, France in the Berlin 
decree of the 2st of November, 1804 recited as a 
chief cause for placing the British islands in a state 
of blockade, ‘* that Great Britain declares blocka- 
ded, places before which she has not a single ves- 
sel of war; and even places which her united for- 
ces would be incapable of blockading; such as en- 
tire coasts, and a whole empire; an unequalled 
abuse of the right of blockade, that had no other 
object, than to interrupt the communications of 
different nations ; and to extend the commerce and 
industry of England, upon the ruin of those na- 
tions.’* The Americ in rovernment aims not, and 
never-has aimed at the justification, either of Great 
Britain, or of France, in their career of crimination 
and recrimination : but it is of some importance to 
observe, that ifthe blockade of May 1806, was an 
unlawful blockade, and if the right of retaliation a- 
rose with the first unlawful attack, made by a bel- 
ligercnt power upon neutral rights, Great Britain 
has yet to answer to mankind, according to the rule 
of her own acknowledgment, for all the calamities 
of the retaliatory warfare. France, whether right, 
or wrong made the British system of blockade, the 
foundation of the Berlin decree; and France had 
an equal right with Great Britain, to demand from 
the United States, an opposition to every encroach- 
ment upon the privileges of the neutral character. 
It is enough, however on the present occasion, for 
the American government, to observe, that it pos- 
sessed no power to prevent the framing of the Ber- 
jin decree, and to disclaim any approbation of its 
prince ples, or acquiescence in its operations: for 
it neither belonged to Great Britain. nor to France 
to prescribe to the American government, the time 
or the mode, or the degree. of resistance, to the 
indignities, and the outrages, with which each of 
1hose nations in its turn, assailed the United 
states. 

But it has been shown, that after the British 
government possessed a knowledge of the existence 
of the Berlin decree, it authorized the conclusion of 
the treaty with the United States which was signed, 


7 








§ Sce lord Harrowby’s note to Mr. Monroe, da- 
ted the 9th of August, 1804, and Mr. Fox’s notes 
to Mr. Monroe, dated respectively the 8th of April, 
and 16th of May, 1806. 

€ See lord Howick’s note to Mr. Monroe dated 
the 25th Sept. 1806. 

* Sce the Berlin decree 0° tlhe 21st November, 


at London, on the 31st of December, 1806, reservins 
to itself the power of annulling the treaty. If France 
did not revoke or if the United States, as a neuira} 
power, did not resist, the obnoxious measure. ]t 
has, also, been shown, that before Great Britain 
could possibly ascertain the determination 0: the 
United States, in relation to the Berlin decree 
the orders in council of the 7th of January, 1807, 
were issued, professing to-be a retaliation against 
France, § at a time when the fleets of France and 
her allies were themselves confined within their own 
ports, by the superior valor and discipline of the 
British navy,” but operating, in fact, against the 
United Siates, as a neutral power, to prohibit their 
trade ** from a due port to anothér, both which 
ports should belong to, or be in the possession of, 
France or her allies, or should be so far under their 
controls, as that British vessels might not trade free- 
ly thereat.”} It remains, however, to be stated, that 
it was not until the 12th of March, 1807, that the 
British minister, then residing at Washington, com- 
municated to the American government, in the 
name of his sovereign, the crders in council of 
January, 1807, with an intimation, that stronger 
measures would be pursued, unless the United 
States should resist the operations of the Berlin 
decree.+ Atthe moment, the British goverment 
was reminded, ‘ that within the period of those 
great events, which continued to agitate Europe, in- 
stances had occurred, in which the commerce ot 
neutral nations, more especially of the United States, 
had experienced the severest distresses from its own 
orders and measures, manifestly unauthorized by 
the law of nations ;” assurances were given, “ that 
no culpable acquiescence on the part of the United 
States would render them aecessary to the proceed- 
ings of one belligerent nation, through their rights 
of neutrality, against the commerce of its adversa- 
ry;” and the right of Great Britain to issue such 
orders, unless as orders of blockade, to, be enforc- 
ed according to the law of nations, was utterly de- 
Fnied.|t 

This candid and explicit avowal of the sentiments 
of the American goverment, upon an occas.on, so 
novel and important in the history of nations, did 
not, however, make its just impression upon the 
British cabinet; for, without assigning any new 
provocation on the part of France, and complaining, 
merely, that neutral powers had not been induc- 
ed to interpose, with effect, to obtain a revocat.on 
of the Berlin decree, (which, however, Great Bri- 
tain herself had affirmed to be a decree nominal 
and inoperative,) the orders in council of the 11th 
of November, 1807, were issued, declaring, “ that 
all the ports and places of France and her allics, 
or of any other country at war with his majesty, 
and all other ports or places in Europe, from wh.ch 
although not at war with his majesty, the British 
flag was excluded, and all ports or places in the 
colonies belonging to his majesty’s enemies, should, 
from thenceforth, be subject to the same restric- 
tions, in point of trade and navigation, as if the 
same were actually blockaded by his majesty’s 
naval forces, in the most strict and rigorous man- 
ner: that “ all trade in articles which were the 
produce or manufacture of the said countries or co- 
lonies, should de deemed and considered to be un- 


in 














+ See the order in council of the 7th of January, 
1807. 


¢ See Mr. Erskine’s letter to the secretary of 
state, dated the 12th of March, 1807. 
| See the secretary of state’s letter to Mr. 
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Erskine, dated the 20th of March, 1807. 
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jawfal ? but that neutral vessels should still be the American government strenously and unceasing- 





5 permitted to trade with France from certain free ly employed every instrument except the instru- 
: ports, or through ports and places of the British |ment of war. it acted precisely towards France, 
: dom.nions.§ To accept the lawful enjoyment of a | as it acted towards G. Britain, on similar occasions; 
: right, as the grant of a superior; to prosecute a/but France remained, for a time, as insens.ble to 
lawful commerce, under the forms of favor and in-| the claims of justice and honor, as Great Britain, 
. dulgence ; and to pay a tribute to Great Britain, each imitating the other, in extravagance of pre- 
; - for the privilege of a lawful transit on the occean ; | tensions, and inobstinancy of purpose. 
: | were concessions, which Great Britain was dispos- When the American government received jntelli- 
it | ed, insidiously, to exact, by an appeal to the cupi-| gence, that the orders of the 11th of November, 
d -  dity of individuals, but which the United States | 1807, has been under the consideration of the Bri- 
" could never yield; consistently with the indepen-|tish cabinet, and were actually prepared for pro- 
7 dence and sovereignty of the nation. The orders) mulgation, it was anticipated that France, in a zea- 
- ) jn council were, therefore, alt@red, in this respect, | lous prosecution of the retaliatory warefare, would 
iP - sta subsequent period ;§ but the general interdict} soon produce an act of, at least, equal injustice 
r - of neutral commerce, applying, more espicially to | and hostility. The crisis existed, therefore, at which 
"3 "American commerce, was obstinately maintained, | the United States were compelled to decide either 
. : against all the force of reason, of remonstrance, and | to withdraw their seafaring c.tizens, and their com- 
2 S §6of protestation, employed by the American govern-| mercial wealth from the ocean, or to leave the in- 
“ ment, when the subject was presented to its consi-|tcrests of the mariner and the merchant exposed to 
4 deration, by the British minister residing at Wash-| certain destruction ; or to engage in open and active 
2 ' ington. The fact assumed as the basis of the orders | war, for the protection and defence of those inte- 
i - in council was unequivocally disowned ; and it was rests. The principles and the habits of the Amc- 








r : demonstrated, that so far from its being true, | rican government, were still disposed to neutrality 
_ ‘that the United States had acquiesced in the ille-| and peace. In weighing the nature and the amount 
‘a gal operation of the Berlin decree, it was not even |of the aggressions, which had been perpetrated, 
on Es true that at the date of the British orders of the |or which were threatened, if there were any pre- 
- 4 lith of November. 1807, a single application of ponderance to determine the balance, against one 
? | that decree to the commerce of the United States, |of the belligerent powers, rather than the other, as 
3 a on the high seas, could have been known to the. the object of a declaration of war, ; it was against 
” British government ;” while the British government }Great Britain, at least, upon the vital interests of 
be » had been officially informed by the American mi-|impressment; and the obvious superiority of her 
'  nister at London, ‘* that explanations. uncontradict-|naval means of annoyance. The French decrees 
oy _ ed by any overt act had been given to the American | were, indeed as obnoxious in their formation and de- 
Za - minister at Paris, which justified a reliance that! sign as the British orders; but the government of 
1. ' the French decree would not be put in force against | France claimed and exercised no right of impress- 
a " the United States.’’* ment ; and the maritime spoliations of France were 
4 3 The British orders of the 11th of November, 1807, | comparatively restricted not only by her own weak- 
h ' — were quickly followed by the French decree of Mi-|mess on the ocean, but by the constant and per- 
| ' lan, dated the 17th of December, 1807, “which | vading vigilance of the ficets of her enemy. ‘The 
r ' was said to be resorted to, only in just retaliation | difficulty of selection; the indiscretion of encoun- 
= ' of the barbarous system adopted by England | tering, at once, both of the offending powers ; and, 
| | _ and in which the denationaliz:ng tendency of the |above all, the hope of an early return of justice, 
4 orders, is made the foundation of a declaration junder the dispensations of the ancient public law, 
‘a % in the decree, “that every ship to whatever nation | prevailed in the councils of the American govern- 
“ Fe it might belong, that should have submitted to bejment; and it was resolved to attempt the preserva- 
pd Fi searched by an English ship, or to a voyage to En-|tion of its neutrality and its peace ; of its citizens, 
Fy gland, or should have paid any tax whatsoever to|and its resources; by avoluntary suspension of 
Ge i the English government, was thereby, and for that the commerce and navigation of the United States. 
a : alone, declared to be denationalized, to have forfei-| It is true, that for the minor outrages committed, 
i. ted the protection of its sovereign, and to have be-|tunder the pretext of the rule of war of 1756, the 
al come English property, subject to capture as good | citizens of every denomination had demanded trom 
1 Fs and lawful prize : that the British Islands were plac- | their government, in the year 18C5, protection and 
ya a ed ina state of blockade, both by sea and land— | redress ; it is true, that for the unparalleled enor 
and every ship, of whatever nation, or whatever the | mities of the year 1807, the citizens of every deno 
“e a nature of its cargolmight be, that sails from the ports | mination again demandcd from their government 
‘ of England, or those of the English colonies, and | protection and redress : but it is also, a truth, con- 
h of the countries occupied by English troops, and |clusively established by every manifestation of the 
a proceeding to England, or to the English colonies, |sense of the American people, as well as of their 
7 or to countries occupied by English troops, should | government, that any honourable means of protec- 
ny be good and lawful prize : but the provisions of the| tion and redress, were preferred to the last resort 
a | <leeree should be abrogated and null, in fact, as soon }of arms. ‘The American{ government might hon- 
e ; as the English should abide again by the principles | orably retire, for a time, from a scene of conflict 
ia of the’law of nations, Which are, alse, the principles | and collision; but it could no longer, with honor, 
oa : of justice and honor.”t In opposition however, to| permit its flag to be insulted, its citizens to be en- 





the Milan decree, as well as to the Berlin decree, 








§ See the orders in council of the 11th of No- 
vember, 1807. 

{ See Mr. Canning’s letter to Mr. Pinkney, 23rd 
Yr ebruary 1808. r 

* See Mr. Erskine’s letter to the secretary of state, 
dated 29d of February, 180; and the answer of 
the sccretary of state, dated the 25th March, 1808. 


t See the Milan decree of the 17th of Deccm- 
ber, 1807 
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slaved, and its property to be plundered, on the 
highway of nations. 

Under these impressions, the restrictive system 
of the United States, was introduced. In Decem- 
ber, 1807, an embarg» was imposed upon all Ame- 
rican vessels and merchandise :* on principles simi-« 
lar to those, which originated and regulated the 





* See the act of congress passed the 22d De- 





icember. 1807. 
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emoargo law, authorised to be laid by the presi- 
dent of the United States, in the year 1794: but 
soon afterwards, in the genuine spiritof the policy, 
that prescribed the measure, it was declared by law, 
< that in the event of such peace, or suspen- 
sion of hostilities, between the belligerent powers 
ef Europe, or such changes in their measures affec- 
ting neutral commerce, as might render that of 
the United States safe, in the judgment of the pre- 
sident of the United States, he was authorised to 
suspend the embargo, in whole or in part.”* The 
pressure of the embargo was thought, however, so 
severe upon every part of the community, that the 
American government, notwithstanding the neutral 
character of the mea«re, determined upon some 
relaxation ; and, accordingly, the embargo being 
raised, as to all other nations, a system of non-inter- 
course and non-importation was substituted in 
March, 1809, as to Great Britain and France, which 
prohibited all voyages to the British or French do- 
minions, and all trade in articles of British or French 
product or manufacture.* But still adhearing to the 
neutral and pacific policy of the government, it was 
declared, “‘ that the president of the United States 
should be authorised in case either France or Great 
Britain, should so revoke, or modify, her edicts, 
as that they should cease to violate the neutral com- 
merce of the United States, to declare the same by 
proclamation; after which the trade of the United 
States might be renewed with the nation so do- 
ing”’t These appeals to the justice and the in- 
terests of the belligerent powers proving ineflec- 
tual; and the necessities of the country increasing, 
it was finally resolved by the American government, 
to take the hazards of a war; to revoke its restric- 
tive system; and to exclude British and French 
armed vessels from the harbors and waters of the 
United States; but, again, emphatically to announce, 
“that in case either Great Britain or France should, 
before the 3d of March 1811,so revoke, or modify, 
her edicts, as that they should cease to violate the 
neutral commerce of the United States; and if the 
other nation should not within three months there- 
after, so pevoke, or modify, her edicts, in like man- 
ner,” the provisions of the non-intercourse and non- 
importation law should, at the expiration of three 
months, be revived against the nation refusing, or 
neglecting, to revoke or modify its edict.+ 

In the course, which the American government 
had hitherto pursued, relative to the belligerent 
orders and decrees, the candid foreigner, as_ well 
as the patriotic citizen, may perceive an extreme 
solicitude, for the preservation of peace; but in 
the publicity, and impartiality, of the overture. 
that was thus spread before the belligerent powers, 
it is impossible, that any indication should be found. 
of foreign influence or control. The overture was 
urged upon both nations for acceptance, at the same 
time, and in the same manner; nor was an intima- 
tion withheld, from either of them. that ‘* it might 
be regarded by the belligerent first accepting it, as 
a promise to itself, and a warning to its enemy.’ 
Each of the nations, from the commencement of 
the retaliatory system, acknowledged, that its 





* See the act of congress, passed the first day | 


of March, 1809 

tT See the 11th section of the last cited act ot 
congress. 

+ See the act of congress passed the first of May, 
1810. 

§ See the correspondence between the secretary 


« 


of state, and the Amcricin minjsters at London 


measures were violations of public law; and eack . 
piedged itself to retract them. whenever the other 
should set the example.* Although the American 
government, therefore, persisted :n its remonstances 
against the original transgressions, without regard 
to the question of their priority, it embraced, with 
eagerness, every hope of reconciling the interests 
of the rival powers, with a performance of the duty 
which they owed to the neutral character of the U. 
States: and when the British minister, residing at 
Washington, in the year 1809. affirmed, in terms 
as plain, and as positive, as language could supply, 
*- that he was authorised to declare, that his 
Britannic majesty’s*orders in council of January 
and November. 1807, will have been withdrawn, as 
respects the United States. on the 10th June, 
1809,” the president of the United States hastened, 
with approved liberality, to accept the declaration 
as conclusive evidence, that the promised fact 
would exist, at the stipulated period ; and, by an 
immediate proclamation he announced, * that after 
the 10th day of June next. the trade of the United 
States with Great Britain, as suspended by the 
non-intercourse law, and by the acts of congress 
laying and enforcing an embargo, might be renew- 
ed.”t The American government neither asked, 
nor received from the British minister, an exem- 
plification of his powers; an inspection of his in- 
structions; nor the solemnity of an order in coun- 
cil: but executed the compact, on the part of the 
United States, in all the sincerity of its own inten- 
tions ; and in all the confidence, which the official 
act of the representative of his Britannic majesty, 
was Calculated to inspire. The act and the autho- 
rity for the act, were however, disavowed by Great 
Britain; and an attempt was made by the succes- 
sor of Erskine, through the aid of imsinuations, 
which were indignantly repulsed, to justify the 
British rejection of the treaty of 1809, by referring 
to the American rejection of the treaty of 1806; 
forgetful of the essential points of difference, that 
the British government, on the former occasion, 
had been explicitly apprized by the American ne- 
gociators of their defect of power; and that the 
execution of the projected treaty had not, on either 
side, been commenced.+ 

After this abortive attempt to obtain a just and 
honorable revocation of the British orders in coun- 
cil, the United States were again invited to indulge 
the hope of safety and tranquillity, when the minis- 
ter of France announced to the American minister 
at Paris, that in consideration of the act of the Ist 
of May 1809, by which the congress of the United 
States “ engaged to oppose itself to that one of the 
belligerent powers, which should refuse to acknow- 
ledge the rights of neutrals, he was authorized to 
declare, that the decrees of Berlin and Milan were 
revoked, and that afterthe Ist of November, 1810, 
they would cease to have effect; it being under 
stood, that in consequence of that declaration, the 
English should revoke their orders in council, and 
renounce the new principles of blockade, which they 
had wished to establish; or that the U. 8S. conforma-. 








—=—" 


* See the documents laid before congress from 
i time to time by the president, and printed. 

t See the correspondence between Mr. Erskine, 
the British minister, and the secretary of state, ov 
the 17th, 18th, and 19th of April, 1809; and the 
president’s proclamation of the last date. 

+ See the correspondence between the secre 
tary of state, and Mr. Jackson, the British min 
ter. 
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bly to the act of congress, should cause their rights 
to be respected by the Englsh.”* This deciara- 
tion, deuivered by the official organ of the govern- 
ment of France, and in the presence, as it were, OF 
the French sovereign, was of the highest authority, 
according to ali the ruies of diplomatic inter- 
course; and certainly, far surpassed any Claim ol 
credence which was possessed by the British mi- 
nister, residing at Washington, when the arrange- 
ment of the year 1809, was accepted and executed 
by the American government. The president oi 
the United States, therefore, owed to the consist- 
ency of hrs own character, and to the dictates of a 
sincere iapertiality, a prompt acceptance of the 
French overture: and accordingly, the authorita- 
tive promise, that the fact should exist at the sti- 
pulated period, being again admitted as conclusive 
evidence of its existence, a proclamation was issu- 
ed on the 2d of November, 1810, announcing “that 
the edicts of France had been so revoked, as that 
they ceased on ihe first day of the same month, to 
violate the neutral commerce of the United States ; 
and that all the restrictions imposed by the act of 
congress, should then cease and be discontinued, 
in relation to France and her dependencies.’ ¢ That 
France, trom this epoch, refrained from all aggres- 
sions on the high seas, or even in her own ports, 
upon the persons and the property of the citizens 
of the United States, never was asserted; but on 
the contrary, her violence and her spoliations have 
been unceasing causes of complaint. These sub- 
sequent injuries, constituting a part of the existing 
reclamations of the United States, were, always, 
however, disavowed by the French government ; 
whilst the repeal uf the Berlin and Milan decrees 
has, on every occasion, beenaffirmed; insomuch 
that Great Britain herself was, at last compelled to 
yield to the evidence of the fact. 

On the expiration of three months from the date 
of the president’s proclamation, the non-intercourse 
and non-importation law was, of course, to be reviv- 
ed against G. Britain, unless, during that period, her 
orders in council should be revoked. The subject 
was, therefore. most anxiously and most steadily 
pressed upon the justice and the magnanimity of 
the British government; and even when the hope of 
success expired, by the lapse of the period pres- 
eribed in one act of congress, the United States 

pened the door of reconciliation by another act. 
Which, in the year 1811, agaiu provided. that in 
case, at any time. ‘ Great Britain should revoke 
or modify her edicts, as that they shall cease to vi- 
olate the neutral commerce of the United States; 
the president of the United States should declare 
the fact by proclamation; and that the restrictions 
previously imposed, should. from the date of such 
proclamation, cease and be discontinued.” But, 
unhappily, every appeal to the justice and mag. 
nanimity of Great Britain was now. as heretofore, 
{ruitiess and forlorn. She had at this epoch. im- 
pressed from the crews of Americah merchant ves- 
sels, peeceably navigating the high seas, not less 
than six thousand mariners, who claimed to be ci- 
tfzens of the United States, and who were denied 
all opportunity to verify their claims. She had 


scized and confiscated the commercial property of 


American citizens, to an incalculable amout. She 


had united in the enormities of France, to declare 
a greal. proportion of the terraqueous globe in a 
state of blockade ; chasing the American merchant 
lag effectually from the ocean. She had contempt- 
wously disregarded the neutrality of the American 
territory, and the jurisdiction of the American 
laws, within the waters and harbors of the United 
States. She was enjoying the emoluments of a 
surrcptitious trade, stained with every species of 
fraud and corruption, which gave to the belliger- 
ent powers, the advantages of peace, while the 
neutral powers were involved in the evils of war. 
She had, in short usurped and exercised on the 
water. a tyranny similar to that which her great 
antagonist had usurped exercised upon the land, 
And, amidst all these proofs of ambition and avarice, 
she demanded that the victims of her usurpations 
and her violence, should revere her as the sole de- 
fender of the rights and liberties of mankind. 
When, therefore, Great Britain, in manifest vi- 
olation of her solemn promises, refused to follow 
the example of France, by the repeal of her orders in 
council, the American government was compelled 
to contemplate a resort to arms, as the only re- 
maining course to be pursued for its honor, its in- 
dependence, and its safety. Whatever depended 
upon the United Siates themselves, the Umited 
States had performed for the preservation of peace, 
in resistance of the French decrees, as wellas of the 
British orders. 
France, in its relation to the neutral character of the 
United States, France had performed, by the revoca- 
cation of its Berlin and Milan decrees. But what 
depended upon Great Britain, for the purposes of 
justice, in the repeal of her orders in council, was 
w:thheld ; and new evasions were sought, when the 
old were exhausted. It was, at one time, aikedg- 
ed, that satisfactory proof was not afforded, that 
France had repealed ler decrees against the com- 
merce of the United States; as if such proof alone 
were wanting to ensure the performance of the Br'- 
tish promise.* At another time, it was insisted, 
that the repeal of the French decrees, in their ope- 
ration against the United States in order to autho- 
rise 2 demand for the performance of the Britisk 
promise, must be total, applying equally to their 
internal and their external effects; as if the Unit- 
ed States had either the right, or the power, to 
‘mpose upon France the law of her domestic insti- 
tutions.— And it was, finally, insisted, in a dis- 
patch from lord Castlereagh to the British minis- 
ter, residing at Washington, in the year 1819, 
which was officially communicated to the Ameri- 
can government, “that the decrces of Berlin and 
Milan must not be repeated singly and specially, 
in relation to the United States; but must be r- 
pealed, also, as to all other neuiral nations; and 
that in no less extent of a repeal of the French dc- 
crees, had the British government ever pledged it 
self to repeal the orders in council;’’+ as if it were 
incumbent on the United States, not only to as- 
!sert her own rights, but to become the coadjutor 
of the British government in a gratuitous assertion 
of the rights of all other nations. 

The congress of the United States could pause 
no longer Under a deep and afflicting sense of the 
national wrongs, and the national resentments— 





* See the duke de Cadore’s letter to Mr. Arm- 
strong, dated the 5th of August, 1810. 


¢ See the president’s proclamation of the 2nd of 


November 1810. 


+See the act of Congress, passed the 2d of 


* See the correspondence between Mr. Pinkney 
and the British government. 

T See the letters of Mr. Erskine. 

+ See the correspondence between the secretary 
of stat: ond My, Foater, the British minister, in 
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while they “postponed definitive measures with 
respect to France, inthe expectation that the re- 
sult of unclosed discussions, between the American 
minister at Paris, and the French government, 
would speedily enable them to decide, with great- 
er advaniage, or the course due to the rights, the 
interests, and the honor of the country ;”* they 
pronounced a deliberate and solemn declaration of 
war, between Great Britian and the United States 
on the 18th of June, 1812. 

But, it is in the face of all the facts, which have 
been displayed, in the present narrative, that the 
prince regent, by his declaration of January, 1813, 
describes the United States as the aggressor in 
the war. Ifthe act of declaring war, constitutes, 
in all cases, the act of omginal aggression, the U. 
States must submit to the severity of the reproach: 
but ifthe act of declaring war may be more truly 
considered, as the resuit of long suffering, and ne- 
cessary seit defence, the Ameriean government will 
stand acquitted, in the sight of Heaven, and of the 
world. Have the United States, then enslaved the 
subjects, confiscated the properiy, prostrated the 
commerce, insulted the fag, or violated the terri- 
torial sovereignty of Great Britain; No; but, in all 
these respects the United States had suffered, for 
a long period of years, previously to the declara- 
tion of war, the contumely and outrage of the Bri- 
tish government. It has been said, too, as an ag- 
gravation of the imputed aggression, that the U. 
States chose a period, for their declaration of war, 
when Great Britain was struggling for her own ex- 
istence, against a power, which threatened to over- 
throw the independence of all Europe ; but it might 
be more truly said, that the United States, not act- 
mg upon choice, but upon compulsion, delayed the 
declaration of war, until the persecutions of Great 
Britain had rendered further delay destructive and 
disgraceful. G. Britain had converted the commer- 
cial scenes of American opulence and prosperity. 
into scenes of comparative poverty and distress; 
she had brought the existence of the United States 
as un independent nation, into question ; and, sure- 
ly, it must have been indiffcrent to the U. States, 
whether they ceased to exist as an independent na- 
tion, by her conduct, while she professed friend- 
ship, or by her conduct, when she avowed enmity 
and revenge. Nor is it true, that the exrstence of 
Great Britain was in danger, at the epoch of the 
declaration of war. The American government uni- 
formly éntertained an opposite opin:on; and, at all 
times, saw more to apprehend for the U. States, 
from her maritime power, than from the territori- 
al power of her enemy. The event has Justified the 
opinion, and the apprehension. But what the Uni- 
ted Siates asked, as essential to their welfare, and 
even as bencficial to the allies of Great Britain, in 
the European war, Great Britain, it is manifest, 
might have granted, without impairing the resour- 
ces of her own strength, or the splendor of her 
own sovereignty; for her orders in council have 
been since revoked; not, it is true, as the perform- 
ance of her promise, to follow, in this respect, the 
example of France, since she finally rested the ob- 
ligation of that promise, upon a repeal of the 
French decrees, as to all nations; and the repeal 
was only as tothé United States ; nor as an act of 
national justice towards the U. States ; but, simply, 
as an act of domestic policy, for the special advan- 
tage of her own people. 











* Sce the president’s message of the Ist June 
1812: and the report of the committee of foreign 
relations, to whom the message was referred. 





The British government has, also, described tha 
war, as a War Of aggrandizement and conquest, on’ 
the part of the United States: but, where is the 
foundation for the charge? While the American 
government employed every means to dissuade the 
Indians, even those who lived within the territory, 
and were supplied by the bounty of the United 
States, from taking any part in the war, *the proofs 
were irresistable, that the enemy pursued a very 
different course ;f and that every precaution would 
be necessary, to prevent the effects of an offensive 
alliance. between the British troops and the sava- 
ges, throughout the northern frontier of the United 
States. —The military occupation of Upper Canada 
was, therefore deemed indispensible to the safety of 
that frontier, in the earliest movements of the war, 
independent of all views of extending the territoriad 
boundary of the United States. But, when war was 
declared, in resentment for injuries, which had been 
suffered upon the Atlantic, what principle of public 
law, what modification of civilized warfare, impos. 
ed upon the U. States the duty of abstaining from 
the invasion of the Canadas? It was there alone, 
that the United States could place themselves upon 
an equal footing of military force with Great Bri- 
tain; and it was there, that they might reasonably 
encourage the hope of being able, in the proseeu- 
tion of a lawful retaliation, “ to restrain the vio- 
lence of the enemy, and to retort upon him, the 
evils of his own injustice.” The proclamations is- 
sted by the American commanders, on entering 
Upper Canada, have, however, been adduced by 
the British negociators at Ghent, as the proofs of 
a spirit of ambition and aggrandizement, on the 
part of their government. In truth, the procla- 
mations were not only unauthorised and disap- 
proved. but were infractions of the positive in- 
structions, which had been given, for the conduct 
of the war in Canada. When the general, comman- 
ding the north western army of the Un.ted States, 
received, on the 24th of June,.1812, his first au- 
thority to commence offensive operations, he was 
especially told, ‘he must not consider himself au- 
thorised to pledge the government to the inhabi- 
tants of Canada, further than assurances of protec- 
tion in their persons, property, and rights.” And 
on the ensuing Ist of August, it was emphatically 
declared to him, “ that it had become necessary, 
that he should rot lose sight of the instructions of 
the 24th of June, as any pledge beyond that, was 
mcompatible with the views of the government.”; 
Such was the nature ofthe charge of American am- 
bition and aggrandizement, and such the evidence 
to support it. 

The prince regent has, however, endeavored to 
add to those unfounded accusations, a stigma, at 
which the pride of the American government re- 
volis. Listening to the fabrications of British 
emissaries ; gathering scandals from the abuses of 
a free press; and misled, perhaps, by the asperi- 
ties of a party spirit, common to all free govert- 
ments; he affects to trace the origin of the war 
to “a marked partiality, in palliating and assisting 
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* See the proceedings of the councils, held with 
the Indians, during the expedition under brig. gen- 
Hull; and the talk delivered by the president ot 
the United States, to the Six Nations, at Wash- 
ington, on the 8th April, 1813. 

+ See the documents laid before congress, on the 
13th June, 1812. 

+ See the letter from the secretary of the war 
department, to brig. gen. Hull, dated the 24th ot 
June, and the Ist of Aug. 16¥2, 

















